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THE UNION REVIEW 
Editorials 


Volume IT 


Feeling a definite need for student ex- 
pression of conviction about problems 
which relate to the Christian faith, a num- 
ber of students founded the Union Review 
two years ago. Today these students are 
no longer in the seminary; but the need 
still remains and the tradition which they 
established will be carried on. 


Two years of publication develop new 
leadership; but the changing of hands al- 
ways brings a crisis with it. This may be a 
critical year for the Review. We hope, how- 
ever, that we shall be able to maintain the 
standard achieved by its founders. In or- 
der to do so we shall need criticisms and 
suggestions from our readers. We invite you 
to help us make this year’s Review a vital 
contribution to the theological thought of 
our country by sending us any comments 
which you may have. 


May we remind you of the policy of the 
Review. Although we try to give expres- 
sion to various types of conviction, we by 
no means deliberately attempt to balance 
one set of views against the other. Rather 
we try to present articles and editorials 
concerning issues which are important for 
our time, written by people whom we think 
have something to say, irrespective of their 
views. Thus each contributor is solely re- 
sponsible for the opinions and convictions 
expressed in his editorial or article. 


With this necessary word concerning the 
nature of the Review, we present to you 
Volume ITI. 

J. D. 


Ecclesiastical History A.D. 2941: 
An Excerpt 


The American Time Magazine for Oc- 
tober 27th, 1941 semi-frantically observed 
that the United States, like a man in the 
fever throes of an opium dream, was prob- 
ably enjoying the last confused insecure 
comforts of its phony war against Hitler. 
Like England before the bloody horror of 
Dunkirk, the nation had broken the back 
of clear resolve with endless oblique strat- 
egies, irrelevant debates, and half-assump- 
tions of its one true responsibility—which 
was, only too clearly, to take on, alongside 
England and China, the entire world of 
Fascist powers until it had either beaten 
them or been itself destroyed. But even yet 
there had turned up no imagination or 
leadership daring or powerful enough to 
crystallize this moral and political chaos 
into anything fit to match the audacity of 
Hitler in his mad gamble to win the world 
from humanity. The nation was on the 
verge of discovering, said Time, but had 
not yet discovered, that there was but one 
war in that world and that this war actu- 
ally held for a free people only one of two 
alternatives—death or the chance to fight 
for a new life. 


Such was the nightmarish state of the 
nation as of Mid-Fall A.D. 1941. 


We would not have recalled that situa- 
tion in this history, however, if it were not 
for the fact that within the ranks of the pre- 
sumed established and coming spiritual 
“leadership” of this distressed society a 
similar feverish confusion did not also 
exist and likewise cry out for the crisis 








which would either break the fever or mer- 
cifully dispatch its victim. 

Concretely, this meant that not only 
among the theologians and ministers of the 
time generally, but even within the great 
centers of the theological leadership, there 
also existed a muddling indecision about 
this war which, unless they were able to 
overcome it with a one-way uncompromis- 
ing moral resolve followed by its consequent 
and logical political-military action, would 
result in just one thing—the giving away 
of the whole game, with their help (by de- 
fault!), to Der Feuhrer and his “hosts of 
hell.” 

“Radical!” “Too extreme!” “There are 
other things that must be done first.” “It 
isn’t strategic to start the assault now.” 
“We must realize that no political decision 
is wholly without sin!” “Aren’t you being 
a bit self-righteous?” These were the char- 
acteristic objections which churchmen 
threw at those spirits who, like Time, saw 
the situation only in its simplest terms. 
These were also the substance of the night- 
mare itself! Even the besotted porter at 
the midnight gate of Macbeth’s castle un- 
derstood that a man could “equivocate his 
way into hell.” But the Theologians of 
1941 had lost this point in the mazes of a 
spun out casuistry which would not permit 
them any definite stand until they could 
be assured either—the pacifists, that it was 
simon pure or—the interventionists, that 
the percentage of sin was not one decigram 
more than the sixty-six one hundredths of 
one percent allowed. So, between them all, 
the sinister confusion went on, while the 
cries of the distant dying (at this moment, 
“only the godless Russians,” they would say 
deprecatingly) rang with perfect futility 
in their will-less ears. 

Such in Mid-Fall 1941 was the fever 
state of the Leaders of the Spiritual Life 
of the Nation. 

Preparations for the coming Catastrophe 
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were now all but complete. And into the 
making of these The Church, too, had con- 
tributed its best. 

R.G. 


Confession and Decision 


A few months ago Dr. L. Wendell Fifield 
accepted the pulpit of Brooklyn’s historic 
Plymouth Church. Upon his arrival he 
gave the congregation a series of pledges, 
one of which promised that all Sunday 
morning services are to be “free of fear, 
war, and Adolf Hitler.” To the Christian 
whose faith is rooted in the conviction that 
Christ will help him meet the perplexities 
and anxieties of his every-day life this 
promise must seem very strange. What is 
the meaning of the Sunday morning ser- 
vice of praise, confession, and preaching 
if it is deliberately separated from precisely 
those problems which drive us into the 
presence of God? In this present hour 
preaching which does not bring the Word 
of God to bear quite directly upon “fear, 
war, and Adolf Hitler” is not real preach- 
ing at all. At best it is an interesting dis- 
cussion. It is more likely to be just pious 
nonsense. True witnessing to Jesus Christ 
is necessarily two-fold: it is a definite repe- 
tition of the confession that God has come 
to us in Christ, and it is the actualising of 
this confession in definite decisions in re- 
lation to those contemporary problems 
which agitate the Church and the world. 

Confession and decision are inseparable. 
Confession which does not lead to decision 
is meaningless; the Gospel cannot be di- 
vorced from life. Therefore the Sunday 
morning service must prepare Christians 
for decisions concerning the political and 
social realities in which they live. Decision 
which fails to meet the burning issue of 
our time, the political question, is irre- 
sponsible. Therefore the Sunday morning 
service must focus the light of the Gospel 
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upon “fear, war and Adolf Hitler” in such 
a way that Christians are constrained to 
arrive at some definite decision regarding 
them. If this is not true, then the Gospel 
is literally an escape from responsibility, a 
perpetual air-raid shelter, and Christians 
can only pay lip-service to Christ on Sun- 
day without finding any vital connection 
between their confession and their daily 
life. 

Let it be understood, however, that the 
Gospel does not prescribe any particular 
course of action. It simply blocks every 
avenue of escape into neutrality, and de- 
mands with inexorable seriousness that the 
Christian should decide. Just as there are 
many men in the pulpits of our churches 
who do not relate the Gospel to the actual 
political and social situation which dom- 
inates every hour of our lives, so also there 
are many who preach that there is but one 
truly Christian decision regarding the war. 
Some of them declare that no Christian can 
support the war on the grounds of his faith 
in Christ; some claim that every real Chris- 
tian should support it. These ministers see 
clearly that-the Gospel must lead to dci- 
sion, but they pervert it when they claim 
that it makes decisions for us—and that 
they know exactly what these decisions are. 
There is no one Christian decision. The 
task of the minister is to proclaim that 
Gospel which shall bring Christians face to 
face with the necessity of making their own 
decisions, that Gospel which shall give to 
each Christian sufficient light to discover 
his own personal imperative. 

This is no easy task. In the light of our 
religious history it is understandable that 
the generation of ministers which controls 
the American pulpit today should either 
separate the Gospel too much from the 
world of political affairs or else apply it 
too simply. What is more disquieting is the 
fact that the generation of seminary stu- 
dents which ten years from now will exer- 


cise great influence in the Church seems to 
be perpetuating these same errors. The re- 
cent conference of the Interseminary 
Movement (Mid-Atlantic section) at 
Princeton Seminary gave evidence of this 
tendency. Throughout the sessions one 
could not escape the impression that the 
discussions were based upon two tacit as- 
sumptions: first, that the Christian min- 
ister is naturally a pacifist; second, that the 
Church has no direct responsibility towards 
the violent political and social conflicts of 
our time. The spirit manifested during the 
two days of theological addresses was calm 
almost to the point of complacency. The 
imminent crisis confronting our nation was 
simply not allowed to inject into the con- 
ference that urgency which it should have 
had. Unless the future leaders of the Amer- 
ican Church soon wake up to the meaning 
of what is happening in the world and 
what their task must be, the Christian wit- 
ness during the next decade will be con- 
fused and powerless. 
Cc. L. 


UFCDA 


Non-pacifist sentiment in Union Sem- 
inary has organised at last. The new group 
is the Union Fellowship for Christian Dem- 
ocratic Action. Similar in purpose to the 
national Union for Democratic Action, of 
which Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr is chairman, 
its action is motivated by what it deems 
to be certain demands of the Christian 
faith, and not by purely secular ideals and 
principles. The statement of principles 
adopted at its first meeting includes the 
affirmation: “We believe . . . that as Chris- 
tians we must act in terms of a love which 
includes the demands of justice. And we 
believe that resistance to injustice is inte- 
gral to the establishment of justice.” In 
the present world situation these convic- 
tions demand the defeat “by the necessary 








political, economic, and military means” 
of the Nazi tyranny in order that the op- 
portunity may be created “for the estab- 
lishment of a more just order.” Further- 
more, the attack on injustice must take in 
the domestic threats to justice, the method 
of action being “the extension of demo- 
cratic processes.” Finally, it is held “that 
the new world order which shall emerge 
after the war must be studied, planned, dis- 
cussed in realistic rather than romantic 
terms, and this must be done immediately.” 

Although organization is still in a forma- 
tive stage, the UFCDA hopes very soon to 
be engaged actively in a program which in- 
cludes speaking assignments for certain 
members, service to organizations which 
are aiding refugees, efforts to establish a 
ground of common action for pacifists and 
non-pacifists, and a series of addresses and 
discussions about problems regarding both 
the war and the peace. 

Thus the lines between Christians are 
being drawn sharper and sharper as the 
crisis deepens. For the first time in sem- 
inary history these differences have been 
made objective and visible in the form of 
definite organizations. Inevitably the ten- 
sion between pacifists and non-pacifists has 
increased—if not openly then certainly 
covertly. The fact that the two groups 
more or less avoid clashing points not to an 
absence of tension but to its pervasive pres- 
ence. Yet the launching of the Union Fel- 
lowship for Christian Democratic Action 
may lead to greater unity as well as greater 
separateness. For now the need for Chris- 
tian unity has been made more apparent 
than ever before. It is to be hoped that the 
two points of view shall meet on the com- 
mon ground of faith in Christ, and that 
they shall find a unity in Him which is 
deeper than outward dis-unity, a unity 
which shall enable them to maintain “spir- 
itual fellowship in the bond of charity.” 

A. J. E. 


Barth’s Letter in America 


A careful reading of the entire letter of 
Karl Barth to the British Christians, which 
was written upon their request, makes it 
imperative that we add our share to the 
comments and excerpts which have ap- 
peared in our country. In its Septemer 
eighth issue, Time magazine, which had a 
copy of the entire letter in its possession, 
not only printed excerpts which are com- 
pletely taken out of their context but in a 
few instances even omitted important words 
and qualifying phrases within quoted pas- 
sages. One illustration will suffice to indi- 
cate the general distortion. It quotes Barth 
as stating that “we do not accept this war 
as a necessary evil,’ when Barth actually 
wrote “we do not just accept this war as a 
necessary evil.” 

The Christian Century has taken a some- 
what better attitude, for it maintains that 
“comment must be held in restraint until 
the full text is available.” On the other 
hand, the Christian Century has come to 
the conclusion that there is no distinction 
between just and holy and is glad that 
Barth has cleared the “air of much of 
the theological dust with which certain in- 
terventionist theologians have tended to ob- 
fuscate the conscience of American theo- 
logians.” This can only be construed to 
mean that the Christian Century is happy 
that Barth has made a very close identifi- 
cation of the Gospel and the prosecution 
of the war. If Barth does not have any re- 
servations about the war, interventionist 
thought can the more easily be discredited 
from a Christian perspective. But what 
does Barth say? 


Barth does declare that this is a “right- 
eous war, which God does not only allow, 
but which he commands us to wage. We 
must not evade our responsibility for seeing 


that it is waged, and waged ardently.” But 
(Continued on page 35) 
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British Christians Look Ahead 
Henry P. Van Dusen 


What are the leaders of the British 
Churches thinking in war-time? More par- 
ticularly, what are their hopes for the post- 
war world? 


I 


In the first place they view the conflict 
as citizens of their nation. Their prevailing 
attitude toward the issues of the struggle 
and its outcome does not differ radically 
from that of their countrymen. Of their 
loyalty to the national cause there is no 
slightest question. 


II 


In the second place it is worth noting 
that the divisions between Christian paci- 
fist and non-pacifist are hardly, if at all, 
more noticeable than during peace time. 
Undoubtedly large numbers of those who 
took the pacifist pledge in the interval be- 
tween the wars no longer find that posi- 
tion possible in the light of what they be- 
lieve to be at stake in the overthrow of 
Nazism, not alone for the safety of their 
own nation but for liberty and justice for 
all freedom-loving peoples. However, a 
considerable number of Christian pacifists, 
including some of the most respected and 
influential leaders of the churches in both 
England and Scotland, are maintaining 
their personal pacifist witness and they are 
also continuing their full participation in 
the activities of their churches, many of 
them in positions of central influence and 
importance. One finds the sincerity and 
validity of their witness almost universally 
respected. Indeed they seem to be more 
fully a part of the organic life of the whole 


Christian community than was true amidst 
the controversies of pre-war years. When 
the Oxford Conference of 1937 recognized 
pacifism as one of three equally Christian 
positions which might be taken in war-time, 
many leaders of the pacifist movement 
considered it as a considerable triumph. 
Far more significant is the actual establish- 
ment of Christian pacifism in practice 
amidst the stresses of a life-and-death 
struggle for national existence. 


III 


Christian unity is much to the fore in 
the discussions and decisions of British 
churchmen. A group of one hundred prom- 
inent English Free Churchmen have 
brought forth a manifesto urging early 
concrete action toward reunion. This has 
evoked much favorable comment. At a 
meeting of the English Free Church Coun- 
cil in September a commission represent- 
ing all of the communions involved was 
authorized and directed to take the matter 
up in earnest. 

For decades ecumenically-minded Chris- 
tians in Great Britain have dreamed of the 
day when there should be a single Council 
in which all non-Roman churches should 
officially take their places. As a result of 
the Oxford Conference, two widely repre- 
sentative bodies came into being—the 
Council on the Christian Faith and the 
Common Life and the Commission of the 
Churches for International Friendship and 
Social Responsibility. These groups have 
now voted to unite and to bring into be- 
ing an even more inclusive and authorita- 
tive body to be known as the British Coun- 





cil of Churches. This will serve as the Brit- 
ish base of the World Council of Churches. 
Thus the dreams and efforts of nearly half 
a century are to achieve fulfillment. 

In a variety of practical ways—in united 
planning amidst emergency circumstances 
and devastation from bombing, in joint 
sponsorship of city-wide “Religion and 
Life” weeks, in common planning for min- 
istry to soldiers, evacuees and prisoners of 
war—cooperation among the Protestant 
forces has reached new heights. 


IV 


What of their outlook toward the days 
of peace beyond the conflict? Here much 
earnest discussion and planning on both 
domestic and international problems is go- 
ing forward. If they have already thought 
somewhat more definitely as to the shape 
of the “new Britain” which must appear 
than as to the contours of a new interna- 
tional order, it is partly because the ab- 
normal circumstances of their existence 
these past fifteen months have thrust the 
issues of domestic re-ordering inescapably 
upon their attention; it is partly because all 
consideration of international re-ordering 
must appear theoretical and unreal until 
it is known what part the American people 
intend to take in the gigantic task of post- 
war reconstruction. 

Under the leadership of the Archbishop 
of York a new movement is coming to 
birth under the caption, “Toward a Chris- 
tian Britain.” The Malvern Conference 
and its widely-publicized recommendations 
were one phase of this development. Prob- 
ably more influential and ultimately sig- 
nificant is the work of the Commission for 
International Friendship and Social Re- 
sponsibility mentioned above; of this also 
the Archbishop of York is the chairman. 
For the better part of a year, this body 
has been quietly at work on a fundamental 
study of the economic and social order. It 


was my privilege to sit with them at Bal- 
liol College, Oxford when they were put- 
ting their proposals into final form. The 
report had already passed through two 
careful re-draftings over a period of eight 
or nine months. Forty or fifty of the ablest 
leaders of all the British churches, both 
clergy and laity, are now concentrating on 
the final revision. Every sentence and 
phrase was rigorously scrutinized. As one 
who toiled through the process of report- 
drafting at Oxford and again at Madras, 
I could not escape the conclusion that 
this document is far more thoroughly the 
product of the mind of the entire group 
who are assuming responsibility for it than 
any comparable church pronouncement 
with which I am familiar. More than that, 
this pronouncement on “Economic Recon- 
struction and Social Justice” will, I be- 
lieve, win recognition as embodying per- 
haps the most thorough-going and pro- 
found elucidation of the deepst Christian 
pre-suppositions concerning social life and 
also the most challenging concrete pro- 
posals for re-ordering it which have been 
brought forth by a church body of com- 
parable weight and authority. For the 
Commission. has not been satisfied to stop 
with analyses. It has been bold to outline 
the specifications of a Christian Britain in 
the areas of the family, the industrial order 
and the nation. Here is a document which 
all of us should obtain and subject to care- 
ful study as soon as it is made available. 


V 


Of the problems of international reor- 
ganization there is, of course, much general 
discussion. But the most thorough thinking 
by church leaders thus far has been taking 
place largely in small groups. The Com- 
mission mentioned above is to tackle as its 
next major inquiry, “The Church and the 
International Order.” The thought of 
some of the ablest Christian leaders, both 
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lay and ministerial, is summarized in Dr. 
William Paton’s book, The Church and 
the New Order (just published by Mac- 
millan, $1.50). Every American Christian 
seriously concerned with these matters 
should make a careful study of this book. 
Its underlying presuppositions are: — 


1. Christians must face the fact of pow- 
er and the part it plays in human affairs. 

2. The key to the longer future lies in 
the use made of the present emergency 
and the instruments it calls into being. 

3. Unique responsibility rests upon the 
British Commonwealth and the United 
States for united action. 

4. The Christian Church has its special 
task, ‘distinct from, though intertwined 
with, the effort of statesmen.’ 


From these premises, Dr. Paton goes on 
to scrutinize ‘““The Chaos Behind the War,” 
to summarize guiding principles developed 
in various pronouncements by the Pope, 
British Church leaders and Christian states- 
men; then to propose “next steps”; and 
finally to consider such vexing concrete 
problems as colonies, India, the Jews, re- 
ligious freedom, etc. 

The vast complex of problems connected 
with the making of peace can be usefully 
summarized under three questions: —-Who 
is to be responsible for the determination 
and maintenance of the peace? What prin- 
ciples should be intrinsic to the peace we 
seek? Granted agreement as to those prin- 
ciples, how can they be translated from the 
realm of ideals into the decisions of states- 
men and the policies of nations? Thus far, 
major attention has focused on the second 
of these questions. It is with intrinsic prin- 
ciples that the President’s freedoms, the 
Atlantic Charter and other declarations by 
statesmen have been mainly occupied. It 
may be maintained that the first and third 
questions raise issues both more fundamen- 
tal and more difficult. 

It seems to me that the thought of the 
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British Christian leaders revolves around 
two foci: — 

1. As is true of secular statesmen, they 
are approaching the issues of the peace 
“economics-end-to.” It is axiomatic that 
the peace-makers will face a Europe desti- 
tute and impoverished. The immediate 
need will be economic rehabilitation. The 
most important instrument for effecting 
social and political re-ordering will be the 
use of economic resources. Granted an Al- 
lied victory, the needful reservoirs will be 
very largely within the possession or con- 
trol of the United States and the British 
Commonwealth. The success of the post- 
war arrangements will hang very largely 
on the far-sighted wisdom and catholic 
generosity with which this enormous power 
is administered to effect disarmament, to 
re-establish the fundamental procedures of 
justice, the various freedoms, and the in- 
tercourse of peoples, and to start again the 
processes of normal and healthy life among 
all European nations. 

2. Thus is suggested the second focus of 
their thought—Anglo-American collabora- 
tion in the making and maintaining of 
peace. This also is clearly stated and de- 
veloped in Dr. Paton’s book. To the ques- 
tion of how a just and lasting peace can 
possibly be achieved amidst the backwash 
of total war, he gives the convinced re- 
ply:— 

“T believe that in the practical realm 
there is one and only one answer. It is that 
there should be such an identity of pur- 
pose and policy between the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States of Amer- 
ica that under the aegis of the power which 
jointly they exercise the constructive la- 
bours which are needed so sorely by the 
World could be undertaken.” 

Thus from every angle, the discussion 
returns to the one crucial question: “What 
part is America willing to take in the re- 

(Continued on page 24) 





The German Universities 


Dr. Richard Kroner 


The following remarks do not pretend 
to give an historical account, since I have 
neither studied the archives nor collected 
data. I will simply try to tell what I have 
experienced, in order to comply with the 
request of The Union Review that I write 
something about the German universities 
at the moment when Hitler came to power. 

“Der Deutsche besitzt keine Civilcour- 
age,” (the German has no civil courage )— 
this often-quoted word, written by Bis- 
marck in his book Thoughts and Reminis- 
censes, is only too much to the point. The 
German fears his superiors more than 
death, devil and God. Bismarck refers to 
his own experience when he says that the 
idea of civil obedience and subservience is 
the highest in rank, practically though not 
theoretically. Even Goethe said: I could 
rather tolerate an injustice than a lack of 
order. The Germans had no revolution 
comparable to that of the English in the 
seventeenth and that of the French in the 
eighteenth century. As far as I know, no 
emperor or king or duke in German his- 
tory has ever been deposed or executed, in 
spite of the cruel tyranny imposed by some 
of them upon their powerless subjects. Kant 
was prevented from publishing his philoso- 
phy of religion as long as King Frederick 
William II lived, and Fichte was expelled 
from Jena because his writings and teach- 
ing seemed to be revolutionary. Schiller’s 
enthusiasm for freedom originated in a 
reaction against the despotic regime of his 
native duke. The democratic movement in 
the nineteenth century was imported from 
England and France; it never was really 
popular with the German nation. The 


democratic party was, even during the 
period of the democratic government after 
the world war, the smallest of all parties; 
and it was divided into a right and a left 
wing. 

I do not believe that the generation 
which encountered the Hitler blow was 
less courageous than that of former dec- 
ades and centuries; surely it was not more 
courageous either. Germany had suffered 
immensely, not only economically and po- 
litically, but even more, morally from the 
disaster of the defeat and from the conse- 
quences of the treaty of Versailles; from 
the gigantic inflation which destroyed al- 
most all private property; from the follow- 
ing depression culminating in the bank 
crash of 1931; from unemployment (seven 
millions unemployed in 1933!), not only 
in the stratum of manual labor, but also 
in that of the academically educated (the 
so-called academic proletariat). The down- 
fall of the throne had shattered the con- 
sciousness of civil order and a kind of law- 
lessness had taken its place; Communists 
and Nazis clashed almost daily in the 
streets, and a civil war smouldered under 
the cover of a weak government. Since 
“throne and altar” always had been closely 
connected with each other the downfall of 
the dynasty was accompanied by a decay 
of church authority. Under these circum- 
stances the morale was low and the spirit 
tired in most departments of German life. 
This general depressive mood was aug- 
mented by books like that of Spengler, 
which spread the feeling of an imminent 
catastrophe that would destroy the whole 
fabric of Western civilization; and by the 
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effect of the nihilistic romanticism of Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, whose seductive writings 
had perhaps never so great and so devas- 
tating an influence upon large sections of 
the German nation, especially the youth, 
as they had in the years from the end of 
the war until the victory of the Nazi party. 


The universities underwent a deep alter- 
ation after the war. They had an aristo- 
cratic and conservative character before 
1914, not only in a political and social but 
also in a spiritual sense. The universities 
were aristocratic in that they selected stu- 
dents sternly: only those were admitted 
who had successfully finished the ““Gymna- 
sium,” i.e., a high school in which the an- 
cient languages and particularly Latin were 
obligatory. I do not possess statistical ma- 
terial, but I suppose that not more than 
one-hundredth of the German boys were 
allowed to attend the university lectures, 
and to pass the academic examinations. 
The universities were aristocratic also in 
their inner organization and structure. The 
so-called “Ordinarien,” i.e., the full pro- 
fessors, controlled completely all appoint- 
ments, curriculums, promotions, etc.; they 
alone gave examinations; in short, they 
represented the real university. The univer- 
sities were conservative in that they anx- 
iously stuck to the program laid down in 
the time of Wilhelm von Humboldt, who 
was one of the initiators of the modern 
type of German university. The whole eru- 
dition was based on the pattern of the 
classical studies which stood highest in the 
academic rank, although of course the 
natural sciences gradually had attained a 
similar authority. But still the humanities 
were esteemed as the noblest of all sciences, 
and the faculties of medicine, law and the- 
ology were penetrated by the humanistic 
spirit. The number of students was com- 
paratively small; most of them belonged 
to the wealthy and ruling classes. Among 
the students some fraternities (Verbindun- 


gen) existed; most respected were those 
which were frequented by the sons of the 
nobility (Corps). 


All these conditions were fundamentally 
changed after the war. The universities 
were transformed into democratic institu- 
tions to a certain degree. Pupils of almost 
all types of schools were admitted; the 
privilege of the humanistic ‘““Gymnasium” 
was abolished. Whereas before the war no 
student could be matriculated in any of 
the four faculties without knowing Latin, 
now those who knew only the modern lan- 
guages were admitted. Thus the number 
of students rose to enormous heights. The 
academic fraternities lost their former stan- 
dards, prestige and influence, although they 
still represented the official “Studenten- 
schaft” which was acknowledged as the 
body of students by the government. But 
there was continual discord between them 
and the democratic authorities. The former 
public body of the professors also was trans- 
formed according to the democratic spirit 
of the “Weimar” constitution. No longer 
the full professors alone (the older ones 
were mostly reactionary), but all teachers 
now took part in the administration of the 
university, in the examination of the stu- 
dents, in the selection of new teachers, etc. 
But the new arrangements and adjustments 
were not considered improvements by the 
majority of the scholars. Many worried 
about the loss of the old tradition; the new 
spirit was a postulate, but not a reality. 
Thus an inner tension developed between 
the past and the present, between old ideals 
and new realities, between the academic 
idea of Humboldt and the political require- 
ments of the young democracy. Of course, 
this tension was not felt by all universities 
in the same way. There were universities 
which adapted themselves more easily and 
better to the new conditions, especially the 
younger ones like the university of Franc- 
fort-Main or that of Cologne, while others 





like Heidelberg or K6nigsberg dragged be- 
hind. And thus the professors also were 
divided into groups; some of them clung 
to the past, while others lived in the fu- 
ture. 


In spite of all these differences and diffi- 
culties the standard of scientific work and 
the level of scientific achievements were, I 
think, as high as ever before. An observer 
who was no professor himself said to me 
in 1933 after Hitler had seized power and 
had started his defamation and destruction 
of the universities: “Future historians will 
record the period from 1918 to 1933 as 
one of the richest Germany ever enjoyed 
in the development of science and learn- 
ing.” On the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied that a certain uneasiness and restless- 
ness spread among professors and students. 
The general feeling was that we lived in an 
epoch of transition, that new transforma- 
tions were in the making, that things were 
moving in an unknown direction towards 
an unknown end, that a turning point of 
history had been reached. The universities, 
I am sorry to say, did not provide guidance 
in this confused situaiton. Some thinkers 
noted the fever and analyzed the character 
of the illness with the accuracy and the 
interest of a physician, but none was able 
to tell the youth what was the best medi- 
cine for curing the patient. Germany was 
torn into many political parties and social 
groups which did not understand and did 
not appreciate each other. Seen from this 
point of view, she was never democratic, 
if the definition of a democracy is that 
people try to understand and to appreciate 
each other even if they are in variance as 
to their opinions and their creeds. The pro- 
fessors did not understand and appreciate 
each other any better than did the differ- 
ent parties in the country at large. The 
result was a sullen indifference with respect 
to the common affairs of the university. I 
remember that the Dean of my faculty, 


elected for the year 1931, warned his col- 
leagues at a meeting which was very ill 
attended, that the faculty would lose their 
self-government and the university its aca- 
demic freedom if the professors were not 
more active in maintaining their rights and 
exercising their prerogatives. He warned in 
vain. 


The professors worked intensely in their 
respective fields, but they had no public 
voice and no public echo. They were no 
advisers to the youth in the great troubles 
generated by political hardships. They did 
not know how to cure the evils of post-war 
Germany, how to strengthen the ideal of 
the new democracy and to defend it against 
its adversaries. There was always in the 
German universities a tacit moral code for- 
bidding political utterances in the class 
rooms and political discussions in the lob- 
bies. The German scholar of old was no 
politician, he was mostly a dreamer and 
a romantic, even in the political field. A 
man like President Woodrow Wilson the 
German nation had never had, nor would 
he have been possible there. If a demo- 
cratic professor ventured to play an active 
part in politics, as did Max Weber, one of 
the greatest scholars in Germany before 
1914, he did not succeed. The ruling class 
simply did not listen to him; he was not 
their man. 

Some days ago I read in the New York 
Times a report about the shortage of teach- 
ers in present Germany. “In the 1939 term 
preceding the outbreak of the war 60,000 
students were enrolled at the universities of 
‘Greater Germany.’ The figure for the con- 
siderably smaller ‘Versailles Reich’ of 1932 
was 180,000. ... The Frankfurter Zeitung 
explains this decrease in the number of 
university students as due to a fear prev- 
alent in the middle 1930’s of ‘white collar 
slavery’ .. . As a contributing reason, the 
Fr. Z. says a ‘stigma’ came at the time to 
be attached to the liberal professions be- 
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cause they were filled to a large extent 
with politically undesirable individuals. . ..’ 
Of course, all students who esteemed truth 
and loved justice were opposed to the Hit- 
ler regime, and therefore ‘undesirable.’ And 
they had good reason to fear slavery, since 
the whole of Germany was enslaved, par- 
ticularly those groups who tried to uphold 
the old tradition of honesty and freedom in 
striving after the goal of science and learn- 
ing. The majority of professors and students 
vigorously rejected the Nazi program in 
1933, for they realized that it was not com- 
patible with the highest and most funda- 
mental academic good: freedom. But they 
were not united and they had no possibil- 
ity of protesting successfully against the 
new regime. Among about one hundred 
and twenty-five professors in the univer- 
sity of Kiel, only two or three publicly took 
the part of the Nazi’s. One of them—he 
was the very youngest of them, a man of 
bad reputation in many _ respects—was 
nominated “Rektor” by the new govern- 
ment after the legally elected rector had 
resigned. 


In spite of the almost unanimous re- 
jection of the new leadership the professors 
were not prepared to oppose actively the 
violation of the old prerogatives of the 
universities and the defamation of their 
whole class. They were overcome by des- 
pair and horror. When I talked with one 
of my colleagues about the chances of a 
vehement protest against the mutilation of 
the universities, he said to me: “The Ro- 
mans might as well have protested against 
the migration of people.” He believed, al- 
though he had democratic convictions, 
that the Nazi revolution was such an ele- 
mentary and irresistible event as to make 
every attempt to stop it futile from the 
outset. Later developments have confirmed 
his pessimism; but would these develop- 
ments have taken the same course if the 
universities (and other public bodies) had 
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acted more firmly and had felt less pessi- 
mistic? I think that the indifference and 
passivity of the universities was a sad ex- 
ample of the German character as des- 
cribed by Bismarck in the passage from his 
brilliant work mentioned above. The only 
institution that withstood the strain and 
terror of the Nazi movement was the 
Church, and particularly that branch of 
the Protestant Church which called itself 
the “Confessional Church,” led by men 
like pastor Niemoeller of Dahlem and in- 
spired by the theology of Karl Barth. Had 
the universities, based on the same solid 
rock of an indomitable faith, kept an atti- 
tude similar to that of the Confessional 
Church, they would not have collapsed as 
quickly and ingloriously as they did. But 
most German scholars, as most Germans in 
general, were no longer loyal and sincere 
members of the Church. And this is per- 
haps the main key to the understanding of 
the victory of the Nazi movement and par- 
ticularly of the academic defeat. 


The downfall of the universities can be 
traced to deeper causes. It was prepared 
not only by the growing decay of the re- 
ligious life, but also by the disintegration 
of the general spiritual life in Germany 
since the death of Goethe, Beethoven and 
Hegel, i.e., since the end of the first third 
of the nineteenth century. Although the 
sciences did not cease to flourish, the Ger- 
man genius that had created a multitude 
of masterpieces in the realm of poetry and 
music and philosophy seemed to be ex- 
hausted. The golden age was gone. The 
nation still feasted upon the great past and 
was proud of it; but the decay went on and 
concerned not only the creative power of 
the spirit but also the deeper roots of the 
moral character and the very centre of the 
mind. The acrid criticism of Nietzsche in 
the seventies on the ideals and ideas of the 


Reich was fully justified. The inner sub- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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A little more than a year ago I stated 
in an article that I believed pacifist Chris- 
tians should register for the draft, request- 
ing Alternative Service under Christian 
leadership. I believe now that I was wrong, 
that we should have set out to organize 
mass non-registration. 

My reason for this judgment is in both 
cases the same, arising out of the question 
of how we can best maintain the integrity 
of the Christian community in time of 
chaos and disintegration, and strengthen its 
striking power in society. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that the Civilian Public 
Service Camps have the effect of removing 
our men from the main struggle, or putting 
them “on ice for the duration,” of protect- 
ing the war party from a possibly very 
serious embarrassment in opposition. Al- 
though I would not disparage the con- 
scientious commitment of the men in the 
camps, nor minimize the strength which 
these communities will one day contribute 
to the fight against war and militarism, 
still the conclusion seems unavoidable that 
for the time they represent a rear-guard 
action. 

Probably we under-estimated the seri- 
ousness of the drive against democracy, 
against rule by the people. Certainly it is 
a harrowing experience to check back over 
the corruptions which have been system- 
atically introduced into our public life; 
consider. ... 

1) The corruption of radio, press and 
movies. Hollywood is daily producing films 
calculated to produce national hysteria, 
and national and racial hatred; the thin 
ice of fabrication is a continual surprise to 


Re-Thinking Pacifist Action 
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anyone who remembers the atrocity stories 
of the last war, or who has not considered 
the profitableness of interventionism for 
the “opinion industries.” Wendell Willkie 
isn’t the only opportunist on whom Holly- 
wood lavishes its financial blessing! A new 
high in Administration and propaganda 
correlation was reached recently in Chi- 
cago, where a special priorities ruling was 
given to the new pro-war competitor of 
the Tribune so that it could obtain its steel 
printing presses. But most serious of all is 
the steady muffling of news stories about 
inefficiency in the productive effort, about 
Jim-Crow rulings in the army camps and 
industries, or peace speaking or acting by 
the people—who want neither war nor an 
expeditionary force. 

2) The corruption of the schools. With 
a few refreshing exceptions, recent teach- 
ers’ conferences have been single-minded 
in their dedication to the ideology of na- 
tional defense—national unity—national 
service (a sort of positivist Triune!) and 
in their consideration of means of indoc- 
trinating youth from kindergarten up. And 
in the universities those whom we respected 
as leaders turn out to be the fastest run- 
ners; men who never believed anything in 
their lives, who have been suspended eter- 
nally by the homiletic mind, have found 
that needed emotional outlet in “Union 
Now” and the belief in a personal devil 
(Hitler!) There is no time to consider 
adequately the delicate relationship be- 
tween democracy and its schools, the way 
in which its schools barometer its loyalty 
to and faith in its moorings. We do best 
to repeat reflectively that summary sen- 
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tence of a brilliant religious judgment 
made last year in New York City: “It is 
probably not from Hitler, but from the 
professors, that we shall ultimately be 
saved.” 


3) The corruption of the Church. Re- 
cently considered plans for the establish- 
ment of a desk of religious propaganda in 
Washington are but the legitimate off- 
spring of war-mindedness among the more 
“proper” people. Admittedly the Christian 
Scientists—perenially unable to distinguish 
between popularity, success and Christian 
faith, and therefore officially opposed to 
“conscientious objection”—have made the 
clearest statement on that matter. But, can- 
didly, the activities of the Anglican church- 
men in many cities are also a stumbling 
block to the development of a strong Chris- 
tian Community. A certain Bishop Hobson 
has gained recent notoriety by publicly 
suggesting a non-intellectual appeal to the 
lower levels of hysteria—especially atrocity 
stories of the more pornographic type. 
(“We must make them feel that their wo- 
men are in danger.” ) When Muriel Lester 
travelled last summer through South Amer- 
ica she found that the Anglican Churches 
had been ordered by the British govern- 
ment to forbid her speaking privilege. To 
one raised in the free church tradition, and 
prone to value separation of Church and 
State as one of the marks of true democ- 
racy, it seems right to ask whether a religi- 
ous agency which functions as an arm 
of a government ought to be called a 
“Church”! 

4) The corruption of our national econ- 
omy. One of the gravest scandals of recent 
months has been the handling of the 
aluminum drive. In the first place, the 
TNEC’s report on the hijacking of the war 
effort by ALCOA was carefully suppressed 
from the public. Then the collection of 
metal was organized throughout the coun- 
try, making a superb morale-builder for 
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the war party. And then, after collection, 
the truth leaked out that the drive had 
been without economic foundation—the 
metal being sold back to the companies 
(the government’s low poundage price 
clearing about $700,000 for its newly- 
found Old Deal friends), and remade into 
pots and pans to be sold to Mrs. America 
at prices greatly raised “because of the 
aluminum shortage.” In a parallel manner 
Ickes’ cultivated oil shortage was exploded 
as pure fabrication, the real aims of which 
was to test the willingness of the public to 
be regimented, and to build emotional sup- 
port for the Administration. (The boats 
have been returned to corporations on this 
side of the water, and the curfew is off). 
Even more serious is the way in which the 
troops are used to threaten any manifesta- 
tion of an independent labor unionism not 
in line with our leaders’ theories of cor- 
porate and syndicate organization. In ad- 
dition, any strong effort for justice is met 
with mass re-classification under the draft, 
although a recent ruling by General Her- 
shey may limit the wrathful activity of the 
Legionnaires and petty business men who 
compose most draft boards. 


Probably the situaiton in the OPM is 
the truest index of the way in which reac- 
tionary interests have captured the New 
Deal government, so recently unpopular 
with them. Notably in Australia, and to a 
certain extent in England, labor groups 
have succeeded in pressing for an all-out 
and selfless production effort to carry the 
war. But in this country there still runs 
rampant that conflict which Thorstein 
Veblen first and so brilliantly brought to 
attention: between what the experts are 
able to do, and what the directors will per- 
mit them to do. To put it concretely: Out 
of over 300 Dollars-a-Year men in Wash- 
ington (part by appointment but most by 
seepage) only 42 have ever had any ex- 
perience.in the fields of production or ef- 








ficiency. The rest of them all made their 
stake through directorships, through the 
polite speculation and financial manipula- 
tion which is the main activity of Big Men 
in finance capitalism. They make their 
money out of this inefficiency, out of the 
“cost plus” (plus 25-30% or war orders, 
since the Administration removed the 6% 
profit law). They know nothing whatever 
about getting out the most materials, at the 
fastest rate, with the lowest costs. In peace- 
time and now, their brains are geared to 
one issue: How to leech the people. If the 
war party really were interesetd in an all- 
out (but non-profitable) war effort, both 
Walter Reuther and Philip Murray have 
blue-prints. But that wouldn’t hold the 
peace with the Halifaxes or Morgans, any 
more than would all-out bombing against 
the production centers of Germany instead 
or against Berlin’s population. Nor would 
it provide that boom psychology and lush- 
ness of war wages which make for the tone 
of mind of today—Drunkenness, both lit- 
eral and through nationalist hysteria. 


This leads us to another major problem, 
the prevalent lack of integrity and sincerity 
in national leadership. One who laughingly 
referred to his own public pledges as “cam- 
paign oratory” has made the reversible coat 
the true symbol of successful politics. Only 
a few hold principle so dear that they have 
no price on the market: Wheeler, who 
gave up the Vice-Presidency in order to 
fight against the drive toward war; Lind- 
bergh, who gave up a place on the Cabinet 
for conscience. (I purposely choose those 
whom the character assassins have most 
lied about!) It is significant that the chief 
power of the war party is in those centers 
where the people have no voice: in the 
“constituency” of the Southern Bourbons, 
where the large majority are dis-enfran- 
chised through poll tax and racial discrim- 
ination; in the “rotten boroughs” of our 
large cities, where the Kelly’s, Nash’s, 
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Hague’s, etc., are organized to deliver the 
goods. 

It is possible to list without any special 
feat of memory a number of different 
public issues where the facts were deliber- 
ately misrepresented by the Administration 
at the time of public decision: a) the send- 
ing of the “flying fortresses” to England; 
b) the sending of ships to Iceland; c) the 
sending of armed forces to Iceland; d) the 
extension of the draft (I remember a day 
when a colleague was nearly driven from 
Committee hearing in Washington because 
he dared to suggest that, inspite of what 
the President had promised, the boys still 
would be kept in camp more than one 
year!) ; e) the “shortages” of oil anl alumi- 
num; f) the successive changes of restric- 
tive neutrality legislation (each one the 
last); g) the change of the draft to uni- 
versal military training; h) the discovery 
of religious freedom in Russia; etc., etc. 
And all this mixture of falsehood, public 
deception, and high-handed dealing is cov- 
ered by the lese majeste of a political Mes- 
sianism which proposes with a mind-ocean 
meeting and Eight Points to reshape the 
world! (And these Eight Points are dis- 
tinctly inferior to Wilson’s Fourteen— 
especially the last, which deliberately in- 
corporates the cause of the failure of the 
last heroic program: prejudicial disarma- 
ment. ) 

The final and most dangerous of all in- 
fluences is the growth of our own brand of 
national socialist ideology. We have a 
branch of Civilian Defense dedicated to 
convincing Americans that it’s “Unpa- 
triotic to Be Unhealthy” (patterned after 
“Strength through Joy”). We have a 
heavily subsidized youth agency which is 
promoting a Labor Camp policy for Amer- 
ica (Reichsarbeitsdienst). National service, 
as the center and meaning of life is glori- 
fied in a dozen different ways that daily 
come to attention. And there is real danger 
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that this type of positivism will fill the void 
which is at once the threat to and yet the 
opportunity for a real religious Awaken- 
ing. 

The primary question for pacifist Chris- 
tians is how this Awakening of conscience 
can be brought about, how we can re-lay 
the spiritual foundations for a just society 
and an inspired and responsible leadership. 
It is up to us, for many of the secular peace 
groups where we once worked are disin- 
tegrating in the crisis. It is with real regret 
that I see many in the Young People’s 
Socialist League and in the Youth Com- 
mittee Against War, at precisely the point 
where a frontal attack is imperative, begin 
to talk nonsense about “democratizing the 
army” and to repeat the Trotskyite phrase, 
“building a people’s army”! 

I am persuaded that the greatest pos- 
sibility lies along three lines: 

1) Cell organizations: It is only in the 
intensity of study and work of the small 
group that individual insight can be train- 
ed, and integrity maintained, and striking 
power increased. This is in critique of the 
amiable and humanitarian individualism 
which has too long characterized pacifists 
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and socialists. 

2) Non-violent direct action: This is the 
expression of a movement along lines laid 
by the India National Congress, and con- 
stitutes a new and refreshing theory of the 
road to power. (See Shridharani’s War 
Without Violence, deLigt’s The Conquest 
of Violence, Nehru’s Toward Freedom.) It 
is an answer both to the Social Democratic 
emphasis upon gradualism, reformism, and 
to the romantic and conspiratorial radicals 
who are still thinking about “the bar- 
ricades.” 

3) A frontal attack on war and militar- 
ism: This must be both in terms of factual 
analysis and in terms of a religious orienta- 
tion. Primarily our purpose should be, as 
first mentioned, to “maintain the integrity 
of the Christian Community in time of 
chaos and disintegration, and strengthen 
its striking power in society.” We should 
draw the first lines on high moral grounds, 
and in terms of conscientious dedication. 
And, pray, let no one say that this makes 
us either purely “political pacifists” or “‘his- 
torically irrelevant.” We are not the first, 
and it lies in the hands of God as to 
whether we are the second! 








The Nature and Task of Theology 


Robert Manning 


Theology is that science which has to do 
with man’s knowledge of God. And since 
God is the Source of the being of the world, 
and in particular of the existence of man 
himself, therefore man’s knowledge of every 
aspect of his world and his understanding 
of his own nature and destiny is condi- 
tioned by and dependent upon his knowl- 
edge of God, the Creator. Theology thus 
occupies a basic position in regard to a 
correct understanding of life in its totality, 
and may be said to be the sine qua non of 
all true knowledge. 


It seems to be the invariable propensity 
of man, however, to reverse this right re- 
lationship, and to make all knowledge, 
even knowledge of God Himself, to depend 
upon man, as though man were the creator 
rather than mere creature. What science is 
there, for instance, which recognises the 
theocentric nature of knowledge, and pro- 
ceeds upon such a basis? Of course it may 
be objected that science must not under- 
take its investigations with any presupposi- 
tions whatsoever, much less with any sort 
of theological presupposition. It is being 
recognised now, however, that there never 
has been a science without presuppositions 
of some sort or other. The real question 
then must be not whether there are to be 
presuppositions, but what are the presup- 
positions. The science which denies, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, the theocentric nature 
of all knowledge is not true science, and 
can but inevitably lead to erroneous con- 
clusions. 

This peculiar and perverse tendency of 
man to posit as the criterion of all true 
knowledge his own autonomous reason, un- 


determined by knowledge of God, has not 
been without its disastrous influence even 
in the realm of theology itself. Such a tend- 
ency has given rise to purely speculative 
theolgoies, in which independent man poses 
as the judge of all truth and the arbiter of 
his own destiny. This method of procedure 
relegates theology to the level of all rational 
world-views, and equates it with every na- 
tional effort to attain truth. Theology is 
condemned thereby to the relativity char- 
acteristic of all purely intellectual construc- 
tions, i.e., of all modern world-views. Pure 
theological speculation, cut loose as it is 
from its moorings in the Word of God, like 
philosophical speculation, never gets a sin- 
gle step nearer to the question of the Truth, 
the question about the meaning of life. Un- 
grounded theological speculation inevitably 
constructs a system the whole tenor of 
which is in accord with the prevailing phil- 
osophical or political convictions of the 
day. Or it forms its message and its order 
according to human prejudices, desires, 
passions, or self-conceits. And thereby it 
lays itself open to those charges levelled at 
it by psychologists and sociologists, that re- 
ligion is nothing more than wish-fulfill- 
ment, projected self-interests, deification of 
the self, apotheosizing of the social might, 
etc. 

So long as an impersonal and abstract 
conception of theology prevails, theology 
itself can perform no useful task. Indeed, 
there really can be no genuine theology 
where man stands at a distance, as it were, 
acting as an impersonal judge and im- 
partial evaluator. The theology which is 
the product of this objective “spectator,” 
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attitude is not Christian theology at all; 
Christian theology appears only when men 
are under the power and constraint of the 
judging, redeeming, Word of God, and are 
thus compelled to bear witness to the Truth 
as it is in Jesus Christ. It is not possible to 
disassociate Christian theology from con- 
fession, nor confession from judgment, nor 
judgment from the Word of God. Man, 
confronted by the Word of God, is at that 
very moment, judged, and being judged, 
is driven to confession; and out of that 
confession there is derived Christian the- 
ology. The confession itself is not theology; 
but the intellectual working over of that 
confession is theology. Theology attempts 
to interpret the meaning and content and 
truth of the Christian faith, as that faith 
is expressed in confession. But without that 
vital impact of the Word of God on the 
human soul Christian theology can never 
arise, for Christian theology itself deals 
with the origin and effects on the soul of 
that unique visitation. 


It may be objected that such a concep- 
tion of theology is individualistic in the ex- 
treme, and would unavoidably give rise to 
as many different theologies as there are 
religious subjects. While it cannot be 
denied that there are many different the- 
ologies rampant, still it is a fact that all 
men who have been apprehended by the 
Word of God do find something in com- 
mon in this experience; there is a funda- 
mental unity in such experiences, even 
among peoples of completely different tem- 
peraments and environments. The very ex- 
istence of the Church itself is open testi- 
mony to the fact that the Christian ex- 
perience is one in which there are common 
elements strong enough to bind the most 
motley group of individuals into an in- 
timate personal union. Incidentally, this is 
the only force that is potent enough to 
consolidate individuals of every tribe and 
nation into an enduring corporate body, 


and to perpetuate the existence of that cor- 
porate society, not only through one or two 
generations, but through many centuies. 
Of course, even in the history of the church 
itself, there have not been wanting many 
attempts by those who seek to build a 
united body on other bases than this alone 
sufficiently potent and binding Word of 
God. But any unity effected on any other 
basis can be but an “amorphous con- 
glomeration of heterogeneous elements.” 
Why, indeed, should we be so concerned 
about perfect external unanimity? Should 
we not rather ask ourselves the question 
that Nietzsche asked, “If we find Chris- 
tianity described by the ‘greatest theolo- 
gians of the century’ as the religion that 
claims to ‘find itself in all real religions and 
some other barely possible religions,’ and if 
the ‘true Church’ is a thing ‘which may 
become a liquid mass with no fixed place 
for its different parts, but everything to be 
peacefully welded together-—what, I ask, 
are we to think?” (Thoughts Out of Sea- 
son, Vol. 2, p. 59.) . 


It is the urgent and fundamental task of 
theology to bear witness to this common 
experience, to testify to the work of the 
Word of God in human life. Christian the- 
ology has to attempt the interpretation of 
this experience in human, intellectual, con- 
cepts. And it is precisely because of the 
nature of this task that we can have no 
perfect theology, i.e., no absolutely final in- 
terpretation or presentation of the effects of 
faith in man’s soul. All human efforts are 
dogged by error and the inescapable limita- 
tions to which men are subject. And even 
in the expression and presentation of this 
most personal and vital of all human ex- 
periences—the experience of the Word of 
God, through faith—human sin exercises 
its destructive influence. Sin casts its mar- 
ring shadow over every theological en- 
deavour, and produces a glaring dicho- 
tomy bétween the soul’s experience and the 
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intellectual presentation of it. In a sense, 
then, we might say that because of sin the 
task of theology is never finished. 

If the nature of theology is understood 
in this manner, then there are, clearly, 
certain things which do not, as is often 
claimed, constitute the peculiar task of the- 
ology. It assuredly is not the task of the- 
ology to ensure the propagation and pre- 
servation of certain doctrines, so highly re- 
garded by some. It is quite possible to be 
so concerned about the correctness of the 
intellectual presentation itself as to fail ever 
to reach the living Source and Goal of the 
Christian experience, viz., the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself. We do well to measure our 
doctrines by the doctrines of those who 
have witnessed to the Word in days gone 
by, but we are really concerned with the 
living Lord, above all. We find God only 
through the Word, not through an intricate 
and carefully guarded system of doctrine. 
Theology must never reverse the order of 
(1) the soul’s experience and (2) doctrine, 
and assume that by assent to certain rigid 
doctrines, one thereby enters the portals of 
the Christian fold. Theology has only one 
witness to give, that is the witness to the 
Word. Where that witness is maintained, 
and where confession is made, we need not 
fear that we will wander far from the doc- 
trine of the fathers. But the witness of the- 
ology is to Jesus Christ, not to doctrine. 

Nor is it the task of theology to save the 
Church. Theology, even the right theology, 
does not and can not create the Church; 
nor can it save the Church. God Himself 
creates the Church through His Word, and 
He sustains it by the same power. To assert 
that theology can save the Church is to 
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imply that the Word of God can be con- 
trolled by and contained within human in- 
tellectual constructions. But neither the- 
ology nor the Church can assume sover- 
eignty over the Word and the Work of the 
Lord. As though the living Word could be 
placed at the service of any arbitrary 
wishes, aims or plans! The Word is not 
subject to the manipulations of human in- 
terests, but rather crashes through every 
rational system which attempts to control 
it or thinks to contain and direct it at its 
own discretion. There is no place for a 
human priesthood which exercises rigid 
control over the consciences of men by 
falsely claiming to possess God, and to be 
able to dispense or withhold Him as it will. 
To fall into hands of those who make such 
presumptuous claims as these is to fall into 
slavery which is as full of danger and 
misery as the enslavement to fleshly lusts. 


Theology is imperiously committed to 
the glorious task of witnessing to the Word 
and Work of the Lord, and of carrying 
into the world His word of forgiveness. 
God has not ceased to speak to men, nor 
is His gracious activity among men fin- 
ished. God is not dead, but He lives! So 
Christian truth is not static and immu- 
table, requiring one fixed and definite 
form; rather is it dynamic and personal 
truth, which must ever be reinterpreted 
to the world. Theology really signifies a 
task which is impossible to man, because 
it is the attempt to express and interpret 
the activity of the Word of God among 
men. And yet it is a task which those who 
have known something of the meaning of 
that activity can never leave off attempting 
anew. 




















Applied Religion, Theological and Social 


Angus Dun, Jr. and Ted Thornton 


(The following article gives the impres- 
sions of two students of Union who at- 
tended the summer session of the Graduate 
School of Applied Religion at Cincinnati, 
Ohio—Editor). 

In a recent number of the Anglican 
Theological Review, Dr. Joseph F. Flet- 
cher, Dean of The Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Religion, makes the following sug- 
gestive statements: “Psychologists, with 
their concern for integrated personality, tell 
us to ‘get right’ with ourselves; sociologists, 
preoccupied with social relations, tell us to 
‘get right’ with each other; economists, an- 
xious for a stable relation to wealth, tell us 
to ‘get right’ with our material resources; 
the church, eager to keep men in touch 
with spiritual realities, tells us to ‘get right’ 
with God. All of these demands must be 
seen as a single rational pattern of the Good 
Life. None is more important than the 
others; failure in any one destroys success 
in the others.” 

Here Dr. Fletcher has succeeded in cat- 
ching in a few words the central task of 
The Graduate School of Applied Religion. 
It is a working assumption born out in fact 
that psychologists, sociologists, and econ- 
omists have contributed much to a Chris- 
tian definition of the Good Life, and that 
those in touch with spiritual realities can- 
not ignore their contribution. Thus it all 
boils down to something like this: The 
spiritual message of the church is ineffec- 
tive unless it is in touch with the realm 
of scientifically established facts and tech- 
niques, and these, in turn, are worthless 
and even harmful unless chained to the 
spiritual message of the church. The “ra- 


tional pattern of the Good Life” is the 
ideal integration of the spiritual and scien- 
tific, a workable definition of Christian 
aims for society. It is workable because it 
is scientific, and valuable because it is 
Christian. 

From this theoretical background one 
can neatly derive the various functions of 
the school. First, it must provide scientific 
information. This it does through lectures 
on the scientific disciplines involved, and 
by providing field work placements in so- 
cial-work agencies. Secondly, it must show 
the bearing of the Christian message upon 
what is scientifically established. For this 
it provides discussions of theology. Thirdly, 
that all this be not merely sterile discipline, 
but compelled by the word of God, God 
is sought through worship. Finally, that the 
church may become more effective in 
achieving what it should for society, its 
problems and defects must be discussed in 
the full light of a “rational pattern of the 
Good Life.” 

It is impossible in the brief compass of 
this essay to fully illustrate the work of The 
Graduate School of Applied Religion. We 
could not, for example, give even the ap- 
proximation of an outline for a “rational 
pattern of the Good Life.” But we may 
show in a few instances how the work of 
the Graduate School works toward develop- 
ing this pattern in the minds of theological 
students, and relates this pattern to the 
work of the church. 

From our lofty pinnacles of learning, we 
theological students look upon the “con- 
flict of religion and science” as a dead 
issue. Now by ‘dead’ we can mean two 
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things: one, that the conflict is resolved; 
two, that the pagan world does not think 
that Christianity is worth putting up a fight 
about. Of course, when we speak of the 
conflict, we think of it as essentially re- 
solved. But when we get out into the world, 
we find that ‘dead’ has a very different 
meaning in this connection. It is said poli- 
tely that the conflict between “religion” 
and “science” is dead. But what is meant, 
to put it bluntly, is that the church is dead. 
In other words, it is taken for granted that 
science has killed the church. So if we 
merely scratch beneath the surface of peo- 
ple’s minds, we find that from our point 
of view “the conflict between religion and 
science” is more pressing than it has ever 
been before. 

Now at the Graduate School one comes 
constantly in touch with scientifically train- 
ed people: social workers, psychologists, 
doctors, and others. It does not take long 
to discover that for them Christianity is 
simply not an issue. True they politely doff 
their hats to the church. They see it as a 
good place for a lonely woman to go if she 
is in need of friends. Or they appreciate 
the fact that it promotes good sportman- 
ship among adolescent boys. But press them 
mercilessly until they throw off their polite 
attitude towards the church, and you will 
see that either they have no real concep- 
tion of what Christianity is all about, or 
they have a really hostile attitude. It is 
the so-called “scientific” point of view that 
hides behind their polite deference. 


Certainly if Christianity is to be effective 
in society, it must reclaim the full allegi- 
ance of the scientists who have the neces- 
sary technique at their finger tips for work- 
ing out social and psychological problems. 
From the simple experience, then, of as- 
sociating with social workers, psychologists, 
and others of their type, the theological 
student learns the necessity of developing 
a statement of religion which will win them 
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back to it. What can that statement be, but 
a full integration of spiritual and scientific 
truth, a “single rational pattern of the 
Good Life?” 

None of us at Union Seminary is so dull 
as to be unaware of the fact that spiritual 
truth has applications to specific situations 
in our social environment. We like to pro- 
claim the social implications of the Gospel. 
But let us get down to cases. What does 
Christianity propose to do for a man who 
drinks up his pay-check and comes home 
to beat up his wife? Does Christianity pro- 
pose to do anything about the religious life 
of people in insane asylums? What should 
it do if anything? Can Christianity do any- 
thing for the constant sex offender? And 
what can it do? Perhaps we students who 
have proclaimed the social gospel so very 
loudly are not ready with an answer to all 
these questions, and the many others that 
could be raised. Few of us have ever talked 
to people who are involved in these prob- 
lems, and thus faced them at first hand. 
Few of us have been in a position where 
we were trying to do something about these 
problems, or worked at them under the 
supervision of experts. Consequently, since 
we are in no position to offer or work for 
solutions, our Social Gospel is often no 
more than a pious bit of hot air. This 
defect is met by The Graduate School by 
placing students in positions of social work 
in insane asylums, courts, hospitals, relief 
agencies, and so forth, where their work is 
under expert supervision. But, more than 
that, the school, by its program of lectures 
and discussions, tries to give more super- 
vision, and supervision which constantly 
asks, What is the bearing of the Christian 
message upon the problems one has faced 
in field work? 

Parenthetically, we might say that it is 
of course true that ministers cannot hope 
to be experts in the disciplines involved in 
solving the many problems facing society. 
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But, at least, they can in a general way 
grasp the values and inadequacies of the 
work of experts. They can, in other words, 
become well-informed laymen in these 
fields. Thus they may promote solutions 
where the experts have them, and promote 
investigation where the experts do not have 
them. One does not have, for example, to 
be an expert to know that glandular de- 
fects often produce chronic laziness. And, 
knowing this, one may be considerably 
more effective in dealing with this prob- 
lem, promoting indeed the solution. Yet 
there are other problems which do not 
admit of such simple solutions. In such 
cases, one can, at least, say a solution has 
not, but must be found. 

Through a program of supervised field 
work The Graduate School of course does 
not create for each student anything like 
a comprehensive definition of the “single 
rational pattern of the Good Life.” But, at 
least, it gives the student, in some specific 
instances, a start in developing his own 
views of this pattern. Thus, if one has 
worked in an agency which deals with the 
family problems of the submerged classes, 
one can emerge from the experience with 
at least a few notions as to what Chris- 
tianity should do for these problems. True 
you are not equipped to say very much 
about the problem of sex offenders in the 
juvenile courts. But you probably have a 
nodding aquaintance at least with the latter 
problem, and others which would be in- 
directly related to you work. Thus you 
have made a humble but necessary start 
which serves as a foundation for turther 
work. 


It is always valuable to look at yourself 
from the point of view of other people. 
Glaring faults often come plainly into view 
when you do. Likewise it is important that 
the church should look at itself from an- 
other point of view than its own. We may 
take the point of view of the social worker, 
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for example. The social worker sees very 
clearly the problems of the community in 
which he or she lives and works. Social 
workers have, at least, some solutions for 
these problems. Now when they look at the 
churches as a whole, they discover that the 
churches do not know very much about 
these solutions. For example, the churches 
are frequently so ignorant as to be unable 
to send people needing help to the right 
social agency. But this is not the most seri- 
ous fault of the churches. For frequently 
the churches do not even know when they 
have social problems on their hands. Let 
us take, for example, the typical suburban 
church. Rarely do its people know of the 
problems which face the people living in 
the slums not so very far away, much less 
take any responsibility for those problems. 
Then the social workers are well acquainted 
with those districts in which the submerged 
portions of our population live Con- 
sequently, they know how few churches 
there are in those districts, how inade- 
quately they are financed, and what facili- 
ties they have for doing adequate work. 
Then they see the type of religion which 
is typical of the impoverished areas of so- 
ciety. To them this seems, as it often is, to 
be pure superstition. On the basis of such 
experiences, what kind of opinion are they 
likely to frame about religion? On the one 
hand, they see that the churches are very 
inadequate in dealing with the serious so- 
cial problems in submerged areas. On the 
other hand, they see religion which no en- 
lightened person can respect. The answer 
to this situation is so clear that it hardly 
needs to be stated. It is, of course, that 
enlightened Christianity must reach sub- 
merged portions of our population, and 
attempt to deal with the terrible social 
problems in these areas. It is not enough 
for the church to sit back and discuss the 
“single rational pattern of the Good Life.” 
(Continued on page 37) 





Missions and the Status Quo 


Jesse Cavileer 


(The following is a letter written by a 
student of Union who worked among the 
migrant camps of southern New Fersey 
during the summer months. Personal ref- 
erences have been omitted.—Editor) 
Dear 


Since we’ve been in cranberries, the 
working day is a little shorter, and the 
evening’s activities don’t last so late into 
the night. During blueberry season the 
whole staff got up at 6:15, sometimes 
earlier, as the girls had to open the nursery 
and I had to go to work by 7:00 A.M. 
Usually I only put in a half-day in the 
fields. I'd get to the nursery in time to help 
with lunch, then take the seven-to-nine- 
year-olds up to the recreation hall, out in 
the woods, or some place where we could 
play, talk, make plans, rest, or hold a wor- 
ship service without younger brothers and 
sisters clamoring for attention, and where 
we wouldn’t interfere with rest hour in the 
nursery. After helping clean floors, pots, 
pans and triangular pants, there would be 
just time (or not enough time) to get some 
dinner and head for the ball field, the re- 
creation building, or one of the seven other 
camps around here for an evening’s pro- 
gram which lasted pretty late. 

Nowadays the evening program breaks 
up quite early, and I have a little time to 
rest and write. Nor am I so washed out at 
night, since it’s no longer so blisteringly 
hot; another reason is that I don’t get any 
chance to scoop cranberries, because there 
are so many minor odds and ends to do. 
Sometimes I think I’m turning into a not 
very glorified chauffeur. You see, we’re 
keeping the babies in a separate building 
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now, and I seem to be the only person 
around who can crank the “Cranberry. 
Crate” and get our motley assortment of 
babies, mothers, nurses, and teachers from 
place to place. The nurses are trying to 
clear up a very prevalent condition of im- 
petigo, an ugly and extremely infectious 
skin disease, and remove the arithmetic 
bugs, (lice, if you know the gag) from a 
few curly-haired Italian heads, so the kids 
can go to school. 

Our camp is divided into three parts: a 
Negro and Portuguese settlement tucked 
way over the other side of Desolation, an 
Italian community wrapped around the 
Children’s Center, and a permanent com- 
munity around the post office where we 
and the babies entertain each other. 

The nurses both have cars, but neither 
of them likes the idea of driving across 
these narrow dams that divide the cran- 
berry bogs, nor of entering any of the 
camps alone, especially at night. On the 
former, I don’t blame them. I backed off 
the dam down at Hogwallow myself the 


other day, with a load of books, toys and. 


recreation equipment, and had to leave 
the Crate hanging by one wheel all day 
till the company trucks could come and 
pull me out. 

There’s a lot of variety in my work these 
days. Almost every afternoon I leave here 
early, with one or both of the nurses and 
one of the girls, a handicraft specialist who 
has finished her first year in Yale Divinity, 
and we head for one of the other camps. 
We get there before the working day is 
over, look around to find anyone who is 
sick, then get acquainted with the pickers 
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as they come in from work. I parcel out 
books and magazines, help the kids make 
their own recreational equipment with 
whatever materials are available, while the 
nurses treat injuries and give advice, and 
Lee teaches anything from crocheting pa- 
per belts to decorating vases. Usually, some 
one invites us to dinner. In any case, we 
continue through the evening at the same 
camp or another similar one, with dances, 
hot dog roasts, amateur nights, talks to 
mothers, more handiwork and general fel- 
lowship. If we get home early there are 
staff meetings, reports, and a variety of 
preparations to improve the shining hours. 

On Sundays there’s Church School at 
the Children’s Center, and then we go 
some place to church ourselves. In the 
afternoons we’ve been conducting worship 
services at one camp, and earlier in the 
season we held evening services here. It 
required a real effort to make worship a 
reality for a mixed group of Negroes and 
Italians because their religious training was 
so diverse. In the process, I learned a lot 
about the combination of symbolism and 
simplicity, earnestness and open-minded- 
ness, imagination and realism which I 
think has application to all worship. 

I said earlier that the people in the 
camps which we visited often asked us to 
stay for dinner. That threw into sharp re- 
lief a problem that we discovered almost as 
soon as we went to work here—the type 
of paternalistic relationship which seems to 
have developed where our method of home 
missions work has been established for 
some time. 


You’ll understand that I’m talking about 
social conditions that have developed for 
the most part unconsciously, not any 
scheme in the mind of an idealistic grower 
with much more social consciousness than 
most. But these are some of the things we 
noticed. The grower who has supported the 
mission’s work with building, facilities and 
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cash for many years, pays the lowest wage 
per box of berries that we could discover 
anywhere in the industry. Another grower 
tried to begin the season with the same 
wage, but when the pickers found out it 
was lower than most places, they staged 
a walkout and won a raise. When the 
owner at the first camp congratulated us 
shortly after this for building better labor 
relations than existed elsewhere, you can 
imagine that we were less flattered than he 
expected. But I heard one mission worker 
say, “maybe Mr. — (owner of the 
farm where the strike took place) will 
learn the value of our work if he has a 
few more strikes.” What worries me is that 
maybe he will. The Church’s record in 
achieving this kind of “reconciliation” is 
not too good as it is. 

We met the problem even before we got 
here, now that I think of it. We were re- 
minded that all the migrants in our area 
live on the private property of the grow- 
ers, in houses, shacks, and chicken-coops 
owned by the growers, and that we could 
render no services at all if we ‘were barred 
from the property. We were also told in 
glowing terms of the years of careful work 
developing better relations with employers 
which had produced the present company 
support. Some of our supervisors seemed 
to feel that employers should take over full 
support of our work eventually, others that 
the government should do it. No one sug- 
gested that labor unions also might under- 
take to supply social and recreational serv- 
ices where they could raise wages enough 
to pay for them. 


On the job, we discovered at once that 
we were regarded by the workers as one 
of the free services which the company was 
rendering, as a sort of compensation for 
low pay. Our materials were appropriated 
just like the lumber, berries and other loose 
properties of the company. The workers 
lumped them together as something they 











had a right to,—surplus created by their 
work. We tried all season, mostly in vain, 
to disestablish this idea about us, but how 
could we? It was quite true and quite 
obvious that we could not speak out and 
act against what we thought to be injustice, 
because we wanted the employer’s finan- 
cial support. When we did manage to 
make some distinction in one boy’s mind, 
he said, “Then we really didn’t have any 
right to steal those hot dogs from you; you 
really aren’t the company.” Incidentally, I 
failed to find one Italian worker who had 
any absolutist ethic in regard to the prop- 
erty rights of the company. 

Actually, the demoralizing effect of pa- 
ternalism could be found every where if 
you looked carefully enough. When we had 
to discipline the older boys around the 
nursery, the logical thing was not to take 
it up at our meetings in the recreation hall, 
but to go to the Italian boss. I don’t be- 
lieve we ever did, but the habits of helping 
oneself to public and private property we 
allowed to develop may land a lot of boys 
in delinquency court when they get back 
to the city. And the one instance of work- 
ing class unity that was proposed, was a 
threat of the Italians to walk out with the 
demand that the company fire us, if we 
insisted on allowing the Negroes to come 
to a Saturday night party, which both 
groups had planned and promoted. Soli- 
darity! 

I won’t say anything about the Child 
Labor Law, and the number of hours that 
boys and girls worked on hot summer days, 
because we are requested to tell inquiring 
visitors that “we are not competent to 
answer such questions; see the employer.” 
But the whole set-up is pictured in just 
these words. No doubt money is contrib- 
uted to our work by people who wouldn’t 
give it if we even mentioned to the mi- 
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grants the fact that they had a right to 
organize and bargain collectively, accord- 
ing to the law of the land. Maybe if we 
could engage in a struggle for a greater 
measure of justice without being “hired 
by the company to keep us satisfied” as one 
man told me, workers would “invite us in” 
to a spiritual sharing like the dinners that 
were offered us at the places where we 
weren't associated with the company. And 
maybe we could do more to help men face 
life with a different spirit, if we weren’t 
concentrating on a feverish patching up 
of the wreckage that they and the social 
order create, and then smugly saying that 
we're “meeting needs.” 

While we’re on these momentous and 
grave questions, do you know any way at 
all to keep four-year-olds from eating their 
toothpaste? 


British Christians 
(Continued from page 7) 
sponsibilities of the peace?” The British 
are profoundly grateful for our help to 
them in their resistance. Of course, they 
are tremendously interested in what further 
steps this country may be led to take. But, 
from the highest Cabinet Officer to the 
humblest layman with some little grasp 
upon the realities of the world’s plight, 
their gravest solicitude concerns what our 
nation will do after the fighting ceases. 
There is a most surprising and extraor- 
dinary reluctance to suggest, let alone to 
urge, America’s policies in the war itself. 
But there is a universal plea, with the mov- 
ing quality of a despairing cry, that we 
shall not, as in 1919, leave the other na- 
tions to restore order from chaos, but that 
we shall assume for the long future a full 
measure of responsibility in the creation 

and maintenance of a world society. 
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Biblical Criticism and Theology 


Fred Plocher 


“And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of life, Who proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son, Who with 
the Father and the Son together is wor- 
shipped and glorified, Who spake by the 
prophets.” (Nicene Creed) 


I 


“Who spake by the prophets”—in the 
words of the Niecene Creed we see reiter- 
ated the faith of the early Christians that 
God speaks through the speaking of men. 
Perhaps the clearest testimony in the New 
Testament to that faith is the opening sen- 
tence of the letter to the Hebrews: “God, 
having of old time spoken unto the fathers 
in the prophets by divers portions and in 
divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in his Son... . ” The 
early Christians believed that the God who 
had spoken to them in Jesus Christ was the 
very same God who had spoken to Israel 
through its Prophets and leaders; and the 
history of the Church shows how the He- 
brew Scriptures were accepted as part of 
the Christian Scriptures along with cer- 
tain of the writings of the early Christians 
which came to be regarded as authorita- 
tive and as containing the word of God. 
The very existence of the Scriptures rests 
on a faith in a God who spoke and speaks 
through the words of man and through 
these particular words of these particular 
men. 

In our day and the decades before us 
historical research and criticism has tried 
to discover the “why” and “how” of the 
Biblical text. And it would be nothing more 
than obscurantism to object to Biblical cri- 
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ticism as such. For criticism has rendered 
a great service to the study and understand- 
ing of the Bible, especially the Old Testa- 
ment. It broke the strangle hold of an un- 
imaginative orthodoxy and opened up the 
rich meaning of the poetic and symbolic 
language of myth, legend and oracle which 
had suffered under years of prosaic and 
literalist treatment. It disclosed the signifi- 
cant part which the “confusion of men” 
played in the development of the canonical 
text. But in the process of tearing the Bible 
apart (and we are here concerned particu- 
larly with the Old Testament) the critics 
and those who interpret and summarize 
their work, seem to have forgotten the 
faith which originally preserved the Scrip- 
ture. It is the thesis of this paper that Old 
Testament scholars and lecturers have 
turned their backs on the Christian faith 
and are examining the Scriptures as per- 
sons standing outside the faith and that it 
is time for a new approach to Old Testa- 
ment study from within the historic Chris- 
tian faith by scholars grounded in Church 
Dogmaitics. 


II 


Taking their cue from the sciences, Bib- 
lical critics tried to approach their task of 
examining the text with ruthless objectiv- 
ity. This meant, to them, the putting away 
of all theological predispositions and pre- 
suppositions. And the positive accomplish- 
ments of the critics is eloquent testimony 
to their wisdom in not allowing the theo- 
logical scruples of the fundamentalists to 
hinder or pervert their efforts. But they 
were wrong in thinking that they could 





do without theological presuppositions alto- 
gether. For the task of the Biblical scholar 
is not limited to criticism and archaeology. 
He is responsible to the Church which 
brought his task into being. He must relate 
his discoveries to the life of the Church, to 
exegesis, to Biblical Theology. This involves 
interpretations of the discovered facts. And 
interpretation always implies a point of 
view from which the interpretation is made. 
In the Church this means a theological 
point of view or theological presuppositions. 
But the desire to be objective and scien- 
tific brought Biblical scholars to shun and 
fear theology. Even in a recent survey of 
the results of Old Testament scholarship, 
in which some theological point of view 
and interpretation would seem in order, we 
read sentences like these: “Our business is 
not with Christian theology”; and “we 
have crossed the frontier into the domain 
of theology and must draw back” This 
fear of theology betrayed must of them 
into thinking that they operated without a 
theological position. And the confidence 
that they had no theological presupposi- 
tions made them easy victims of a covert 
and implicit theological point of view. 
One of the significant points at which the 
implicit theological position of the critics 
discloses itself is in their treatment of the 
ideas of God in the Old Testament. No 
matter what our theological position may 
be we have to deal with the ideas and con- 
ceptualizations of the human mind. There- 
fore we must also deal with the conceptions 
of God and cannot censure Old Testament 
scholars for speaking about the various 
ideas of God held in different periods in 
Israel’s history and by different individuals. 
But it is one thing to admit that different 
minds have different conceptions of God, 
and it is quite another thing to assume that 
these different conceptions are the impor- 
tant and significant elements in the Old 
Testament. Fleming James, for instance, 


concentrates upon the activities of the out- 
standing men and speaks of their contribu- 
tions to the religion of Israel. And an essay 
title like “The Contribution of the Old 
Testament to the Religious Development 
of Mankind” seems to suggest that Old 
Testament study is a sociological rather 
than a theological discipline. The knowl- 
edge of God seems to be the result of an 
evolutionary process in which each genera- 
tion adds to or develops the heritage of the 
past. Religion is thought to be merely an- 
other aspect in the development of culture. 
Concentration upon man’s idea of God has 
tended to undermine the unity and the 
uniqueness of the Old Testament. Some 
critics are conscious of their own tendency 
and protest against it. “The Old Testament 
is not a compendium of moral rules, but a 
record of God’s revelation to Israel. That 
revelation is unique—not that God has left 
Himself without witness in any nation, or 
that other races have contributed nothing 
tc the intellectual and religious wealth of 
mankind—but because the revelation of 
God to Israel, regarded as a whole, pos- 
sesses a unity and completeness not found 
elsewhere.” But this is a weak protest. It 
rests the uniqueness of the Old Testament 
upon a quantitative completeness and com- 
parative unity by which it is rated above 
all competitors, the Upannishads and the 
Veddas perhaps. 


The significance of the Old Testament 
lies not in the supposed progression from 
primitive ideas of God to advanced ethical 
conceptions. Men’s ideas about God are 
not the significant element in the Old Test- 
ament. It is rather God’s ideas about men, 
God’s will concerning men. For God’s self- 
revelation is the revelation of his will. And 
the unity of the Old Testament is derived 
from the fact that all through it, God re- 
veals himself as the real and true Lord of 
men. And the uniqueness lies in the fact 
that it was to Israel of all the nations that 
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God revealed himself. 

Consistent with the emphasis on the idea 
of God is the prominent use of the word 
“insight.” Instead of saying God revealed 
himself, the critics say that the prophet had 
a deep insight into the nature of God. Ru- 
dolf Kittel says: “... The Jahwist . . . is 
a philosopher . . . who has obtained a fuller 
knowledge of God’s nature than any of his 
predecessors . . . a prophet is a man who 
has revealed to us the nature of God more 
clearly than it was known before his time. 
. . . Revelation is the process whereby we 
are brought nearer to God.” Skinner says: 
“The prophets of Israel appear to have 
been endowed with remarkable insight into 
the providential significance of the political 
events of their time... (the prophet) dis- 
cerns the mind of God not so much in what 
He has done as in that which he is about to 
do. . . . The experience of the prophets 
contains a sub-conscious element, appear- 
ing chiefly in the form of the Vision, which 
is not characteristic of nomad life.” There 
is a great temptation among Old Testament 
scholars to explain prophecy and the ex- 
perience of the prophets in terms of mod- 
ern psychology. There is a tendency to dis- 
cuss the personalities of the prophets. “The 
way to study religion is not through myths 
and rites but through personalities.” Now 
it is a question just to what extent the per- 
sonalities of Old Testament characters are 
available for psychological investigation. It 
would seem that the imaginative recon- 
struction of these personalities merely ex- 
presses the psychological and theological 
presuppositions and knowledge of the 
“imaginer” and is not really a scientific 
study after all. In any case, such an occu- 
pation is more relevant to the study of psy- 
chology than to revealed religion. If it is 
relevant to the study of revealed religion, 
then the conception of revelation has been 
changed from God’s act of self-revelation 
to man’s act of discovery. The emphasis 
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upon, the study of the men, their personal- 
ities, and their psychological states indicates 
that such a change has taken place. To 
men of such convictions God is really the 
searched for object and not the self-reveal- 
ing Subject. The whole emphasis of mod- 
ern scholarship is upon the activity of men 
in consequence of which the activity of 
God is overlooked or mis-interpreted. 


Another occasion for observing the im- 
plicit theological position in Old Testament 
scholarship is the manner in which the re- 
lation between the Old and New Testa- 
ment is conceived. For the most part the 
similarity of idea is discussed. “The con- 
nection between the Old Testament and 
the New is of a vital and organic character. 
They stand in a single line of development. 
New Testament literature is indebted to 
the Old Testament not only on the score 
of language and literary form but in the 
more vital sphere of theological ideas.” 
The fact that Jesus and Paul and most of 
the writers of the New Testament books 
grew up in an Old Testament’ tradition 
is made the key to the connection. The 
influences of the Old Testament are traced 
in the New in much the same way that the 
influences of Greek ideas might be traced. 
And that, after all, is a legitimate concern 
of literary criticism. But it was the convic- 
tion of the early Church that there was 
more than a cultural connection between 
the Old and New Testaments. The only 
significant connection is the fact that the 
same God who revealed himself in Jesus 
Christ is the God who spoke to Israel. 
“Search the Scriptures . . . they are they 
which testify of me.” “The Old Testa- 
ment,” says Kittel, (against himself and 
the emphasis of most scholars) “is a wit- 
ness of God’s revelation to us as Christians, 
because it is connected with Christ and the 
God of Christ. This is pure decision of 
faith, it is a religious certainty, which has 
nothing to’ do with the tradition concern- 








ing its origin, which it neither confirms or 
refutes. Every book in the Old Testament 
has—according to Luther’s norm which is 
the only proper one to adopt—its value as 
revelation in accordance with the measure 
in which it ‘reveals Christ’ to us.” 


Thus far we have listed three character- 
istic attitudes of Old Testament criticism.’ 
First, it emphasizes the variety of ideas of 
God in the Old Testament and the pro- 
gressive contributions of Old Testament 
writers to the development of religion, 
destroying the true unity and uniqueness 
of the Old Testament. Second, it interprets 
revelation in terms of human insight and 
is over-concerned about the psychological 
aspects of the prophets experience, with the 
result that it interprets revelation as man’s 
coming to God rather than as God’s com- 
ing to man. And third, it regards the rela- 
tion between the Old and New Testaments 
in purely sociological, cultural terms, with 
the result that it loses sight of the really 
significant tie. These characteristic atti- 
tudes are definitely related to a particular 
set of theological presuppositions, the the- 
ology of Friedrich Schleiermacher. 


It is unjust to blame Schleiermacher for 
the errors of Protestant Modernism. But 
he serves as a symbol for the apostasy of 
the modern Church, and the roots of its 
errors are traceable to his efforts to make 
Christianity compatible with the Enlighten- 
ment. Schleiermacher was forced to speak 
to an age and a group in society which had 
given up religion, and specifically, Chris- 
tianity, as so much nonsense. Their scien- 
tific analyses had made of creeds and dog- 
mas the fossil remains of dead superstitions. 
They could find no scientific basis for re- 
ligion. To these people, Schleiermacher of- 
fered a new approach to religion. Everyone 
had to admit that peoples’ emotions and 
feeling states were real. Creeds and dog- 
mas, said Schleiermacher, cannot be under- 
stood unless the investigator knows some- 


thing of the feelings and emotions which 
produced these formulations of belief. Re- 
ligion is the feeling of complete depen- 
dence. Therefore the student of religion 
and the inquirer are directed to study the 
religious consciousness, to engage in self- 
contemplation and to cultivate religious 
experience. “If you have only given atten- 
tion to these dogmas and opinions, there- 
fore, you do not know religion itself, and 
what you despise is not it. Why have you 
not penetrated deeper to find the kernel of 
this shell? I am astonished at your volun- 
tary ignorance, ye easy-going inquirers, 
and at the all too quiet satisfaction with 
which you linger by the first things pre- 
sented to you. Why do you not regard the 
religious life itself, and first those pious 
exaltations of the mind in which all other 
known activities are set aside or almost 
suppressed, and the whole soul is dissolved 
in the immediate feeling of the Infinite 
and Eternal? In such moments the disposi- 
tion you pretend to despise reveals itself in 
primordial and visible form. He only who 
has studied and truly known man in these 
emotions can rediscover religion in those 
outward manifestations.” 

By turning the attention of men in upon 
themselves Schleiermacher put Christianity 
at the mercy of subjectivism. And by pos- 
iting the religious consciousness as the basis 
for religious experience, he included re- 
ligion within the realm of scientific investi- 
gation. Religion was subject to human 
autonomy and the transcendent reference 
was practically eliminated. For he ended 
with a religion of identity in which there is 
no real cleavage between man and God 
but a fundamental unity between the “In- 
finite’ and the finite. By the art of self- 
contemplation man can experience unity 
with Deity. Practically this sort of subjec- 
tivism works out as the deification of man. 

Old Testament criticism emphasizes the 
variety of ideas of God and the progressive 
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contributions of Old Testament writers to 
the development of religion. It translates 
revelation into human insight. Such a view 
is also found in Schleiermacher. He too 
was concerned mainly with the activity of 
men. Creed, dogmas, and ideas of God 
were expressions of the emotional or reli- 
gious experiences of men. He also conceived 
the history of religion in terms of progres- 
sive development. And the way of self- 
contemplation and soul culture is analog- 
ous to the insight of the prophet into the 
mind of God. Both are conceived as im- 
mediate experiences of the divine and as 
reveals himself. Both betray a confidence 
in human autonomy. The third attitude 
mentioned above, viz., the one concerning 
the relation of the Old Testament to the 
New, is also present in Schleiermacher’s 
thought. He too thought of them in terms 
of the historical relation between Judaism 
and Christianity, the relation of one reli- 
gion to another. “Christianity does indeed 
stand in a special historical connection with 
Judaism, but as far as concerns its histori- 
cal existence and its aims, its relation to 
Judaism and Heathenism are the same.” 
The connection is really a cultural one. 
Schleiermacher and Old Testament criti- 
cism know nothing about the God who re- 
vealed himself as Lord, to both Abraham 
and the twelve disciples, to both Moses 
and St. Paul. 


The spirit of Schleiermacher ruled over 
the century after him, and Biblical critics 
merely expressed the theological presup- 
positions of the age of Schleiermacher. 
They attempted to work without presuppo- 
sitions but fell back upon those of the time. 
It is time to make a new beginning and to 
realize that theology is not something that 
is limited to the department of Systematic 
Theology. The question is not shall we 
proceed with or without theological presup- 
positions but rather which theological pre- 
suppositions do we accept? 
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III 


Except in a few strongholds of funda- 
mentalism the magical, literal inspirationist 
interpretation of the Bible is something that 
belongs to the past in the history of Chris- 
tian theological instruction. As Luther re- 
volted against the idolatry of Papism, so 
Biblical criticism revolted against the ido- 
latry of Biblicism. It freed both God and 
the Christian from the bondage of the lit- 
eral text by showing how the contingencies 
of history and the errors of men have had 
much to do with the development of the 
canon. But although history has moved be- 
yond the Fundamentalist-Modernist con- 
troversy, the Old Testament departments 
of Theological Seminaries have not. They 
still sing the anti-fundamentalist song to a 
generation of students that is for the most 
part not fundamentalist at all. With little 
reverence for the Scriptures, not to speak 
of a sacrosanct conception of the text, 
modern students question the validity and 
legitimacy of the Christian use of the Old 
Testament and the preference of Old 
Testament literature over the literature of 
other religions. Why not read the Bagah- 
vadgita or Confucius or even Kahlil Gib- 
ran? And such questions are the logical and 
legitimate end of the path which Old Test- 
ament criticism, or more precisely, Old 
Testament Interpretation, has cut for them. 
Biblical criticism has reduced the Old 
Testament to a source book on the history 
of religions. It has made of the Old Testa- 
ment the record of one nation’s struggles 
with religions, not different from that of 
other peoples. We have gone to the ex- 
treme opposite of Bibliolatry. The freedom 
which Biblical criticism won has become 
anarchy. The freedom of the Holy Spirit 
to speak or not to speak has been drowned 
in a flood of the anarchy of the human 
spirit. Absent from most lectures on Old 
Testament is any evidence of the unity of 
the Biblical revelation or any witness to a 








faith in the God who reveals himself as 
Lord in both the Old and New Testaments. 
Forsaken is the faith of the Church in the 
Holy Spirit who speaks through the speak- 
ing of men, yet speaks as God and Lord. 


Recently a professor of religious educa- 
tion, reporting on his observations in local 
congregations, remarked that the results of 
Biblical criticism had not been allowed to 
seep down to the laity and had gotten no 
farther than the minister’s study or the 
lecture room in seminary. The fact is that, 
unless the Bible is viewed as partaking of 
the authority of the Word of God, stories 
about birds and bees do make more sense 
in church school than do J, E, D, and P, 
or North or South Galatian theories. The 
church cannot live on Biblical criticism or 
on general revelation. It came into being 
because there was and is a special revela- 


tion and it lives by that revelation, the 
Word of God. 

Lectures in the Bible departments recog- 
nize the impossibility of preaching Biblical 
criticism and frequently turn aside to speak 
of the “preaching values” of this or that 
book. But this says as little about the na- 
ture of the Bible or about God’s revela- 
tion as would a course on the preaching 
values of Robert Browning’s poetry. 

A new approach to the Bible must be 
made. We must return to the heritage that 
we have lost, the faith of the Church in 
the Holy Spirit who spoke through the 
prophets and finally through Jesus Christ 
and who speaks through the Bible and the 
sermon. This implies not only a transfor- 
mation of Systematic Theology into Karyg- 
matic Theology or Church Dogmatics but 
the rebirth of all departments in our con- 
temporary theological education and parti- 
cularly the conversion of Biblical criticism. 


NOTES 


Quotations are from: W. F. Lofthouse, “The 
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Revelation, edited by H. Wheeler Robinson; N. 
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nett, published in The People and the Book; 
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Macgregor vs. Niebuhr 


Russell Graham 


Dr. Macgregor’s article, “The Relevance 
of an Impossible Ideal” (Fellowship, Sum- 


mer 1941), is probably as thoroughgoing, 


as lucid, and as capable a critical and con- 
structive statement as Christian pacifism 
has produced during the present crisis. But 
its supreme importance, for both pacifist 
and non-pacifist Christians, is that the 
author has taken for his opponent through- 
out his well-nigh exhaustive argument the 
acknowledged leader of non-pacifist Christ- 
ians, Reinhold Niebuhr. Reconstructing 
completely Niebuhr’s own argument and 
quoting his most apt remarks on every 
point with remarkable appreciation, Mac- 
gregor nonetheless builds up a powerful 
counter-argument of his own. The result 
is that the fundamental differences between 
pacifist and non-pacifist Christianity are 
etched with depth and clarity. 

Dr. Macgregor’s outline, following a 
rather masterful pattern, is as follows: First 
he presents Professor Niebuhr’s case against 
pacifism, properly grounding it in the Nie- 
buhrian conception of sin as the basic fact 
of human nature, together with his positive 
opinions concerning the relevance to pre- 
sent human existence of the “impossible 
ideal” of love. In his second chapter he 
notes Niebuhr’s large concessions to the 
pacifist position (including here a crucial 
summary statement of the ultimate ques- 
tion that is under debate), and Niebuhr’s 
thoughts as to the perils confronting Christ- 
ians who participate in war. In the third 
and fourth chapters he attacks Niebuhr’s 
two controlling theological ideas, the doc- 
trine of sin and his idea of the Kingdom of 
God, arguing that the notion of human de- 
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pravity is un-Biblical and that the King- 
dom is presented by the New Testament as 
“redeeming power” rather than as a purely 
transcendant possibility. The fifth chapter 
answers Niebuhr’s accusations; first, that 
the pacifists unjustifiably isolate the war 
issue from the rest of life as the sphere of 
their absolute obedience to the law of love 
and, second, that as a result they are will- 
ing to separate themselves from their fel- 
low-citizens, while continuing to claim the 
advantages accruing from membership in 
the community. In his last chapter he ad- 
vances his own main thesis that the core 
of the Gospel message is “the redemptive 
power of active, self-sacrificial love, which 
has its symbol in the cross.” In this con- 
nection he observes that the true pacifist 
note is not “non-resistance” but “non- 
retaliation”; denies any real distinction be- 
tween righteousness and love; claims that 
Niebuhr’s practical goal of “equal justice” 
is a false substitute for the supreme historic- 
al goal of the Kingdom of Love; and 
states that the principles of pacifist positive 
policy are “reconciliation and reconstruc- 
tion.” 

As we have already remarked, Macgre- 
gor covers the entire gamut of the long 
argument between his side and Niebuhr’s. 
But he does not finally bridge the gap be- 
cause it is of course an unbridgeable one, 
going back to absolutely fundamental dif- 
ferences of belief. Simply stated the crucial 
difference is this: whereas Macgregor sets 
the redeeming power of the Gospel simply 
against the unconverted individual and the 
imperfect present world, Niebuhr finds the 
power of love, even in the converted man, 








pitted against the ineradicable factor of 
sin in the human soul. If when reading the 
article this difference is held in mind, it is 
easily seen that Macgregor has not demo- 
lished Niebuhr’s position on Niebuhr’s own 
grounds at all as he, perhaps innocently, 
seems to suggest he has done (Chap. II, 
a.). 

Actually, Macgregor not only does not 
admit the validity of Niebuhr’s insistence 
upon the ineradicable nature of sin, but he 
completely misunderstands Niebuhr’s con- 
ception of the dialectical relation of sin to 
love in human life. This is partly shown 
when he equates Niebuhr’s doctrine of sin 
with Barth’s (Chap. III). It is more clear- 
ly shown in his attempt to state the main 
issue: “In other words, the debate between 
pacifist and non-pacifist ought to be, not 
concerning any possible ambiguity in Jesus’ 
teaching, which should be admitted to be 
unequivocally pacifist, but rather concern- 
ing its practicability, its relevance to present 
circumstances, the extent to which Jesus 
Himself intended it to be put into effect 
in an imperfect world” (p. 01). If the last 
phrase here were extended to read, more 
true to Niebuhr’s real position, “.. . in an 
imperfect world by a sinful mankind,” 
Macgregor would not so easily have been 
able to say immediately afterwards that, 
with the issue so stated, he felt that “for 
most Christians the debate would be 
closed.” That is, not unless he expected it 
to be closed with precisely obverse con- 
clusions. 

So it appears that the real difference be- 
tween Macgregor and Niebuhr is that while 
to the latter the well-springs of human life 
involve both love and sin inextricably in- 
terwoven as the interplay of the divine and 
human elements in human nature, to the 
former only the term love has an ultimate 
potency or reality. The field is literally 
clear for the possible triumph in history of 
perfect love. 


On the other side, Macgregor goes to 
great lengths to prove that the New Testa- 
ment presents “the Kingdom of God as a 
redeeming power” (p. 106). To fortify this 
contention, however, he is led to falsify 
Niebuhr’s idea of the Kingdom by saying 
that it is completely other-worldly; that is, 
that it possesses no historical redemptive 
power at all. Here again Niebuhr is mis- 
taken for Barth, whereas actually Niebuhr 
agrees wholly with the idea of the King- 
dom as a potent redeeming power in his- 
tory. Only, Niebuhr would again insist this 
is a redeeming power that is qualified in 
its effectiveness within history by the op- 
posing fact of human sinfulness. 

St. Paul, says Macgregor quoting C. E. 
Raven, thinks of the Gospel as having “a 
supreme regenerative value precisely be- 
cause it frees a man from this (moral) con- 
flict, integrates and sublimates his person- 
ality, and so releases in him the power, 
previously wasted over inward friction, to 
adjust himself to his environment and gain 
mastery of circumstances. Henceforward 
he is no longer the ‘slave of sin’-—but is 
free to live as the child of God in the fel- 
lowship of his brethren” (104). Macgre- 
gor says this of Paul just after quoting 
Paul’s, “The good that I would I do not: 
but the evil that I would not, that I do.” 
(Rom. 8:19). But it is significant that he 
immediately tries to discount the persist- 
ance of this moral struggle in the converted 
and elder Paul—who wrote the Epistle to 
the Romans only three years before the ex- 
piration of his lengthy career at most!— 
by asking his readers to believe that “surely 
he (Paul) is describing here (only)—his 
own desperate moral conflict before he met 
Christ on the Damascus road” (p. 104). 

Again we must return to the fact that 
human nature to Macgregor is not in- 
herently perverse, an egoism irresistably 
tempted to turn into any and all varieties 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Note on Free Church Unity in England 


Hugh Martin 


One of the many encouraging features 
of Church life in England in spite of, or 
even as it often seems because of, the war 
was the consummation some month: x20 
of the fusion of the National Free Church 
Council and the Federal Council of the 
Free Churches. There was a long history 
behind the distinction but the separation 
had become increasingly confusing and 
hampering. Roughly speaking, the former 
was a free lance, voluntary organization 
with a penchant for political crusading, 
while the latter was official and consulta- 
tive with little freedom of action. Now the 
Free Church Federal Council combines, we 
hope, the virtues of both and the vices of 
neither. 

To many of us it seemed that this fusion 
would be a mere futility if it did not lead 
to a real federation of Free Church forces. 
Accordingly, a manifesto appealing for 
closer cooperation was issued to the press 
this autumn over the signatures of about 
a hundred leading ministers and laymen. 
This attracted wide attention and paved 
the way for a resolution at the meeting of 
the Council itself. The debate was private 
but without betraying any secrets it can be 
said that it revealed complete unanimity on 
the possibility of the greatest possible co- 
operation but not a little scepticism as to 
the value or practicability of organic union. 
But eventually a resolution was passed ask- 
ing the constituent denominations if they 
would appoint representatives to a central 
commission of enquiry. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the 


churches will agree. There is a growing dis- 
satisfaction among ministers and laymen 
about the present situation. For many rea- 
sons which cannot be set out in a few 
words, denominationalism is felt to be in- 
creasingly unreal and to be standing in the 
way of our Christian service. Yet recent 
discussions among the Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians proved entirely 
abortive, and a good many people in high 
places are not convinced that anything can 
yet be done. Others feel that it is im- 
perative for action to be taken. 

Of course there are great difficulties— 
inertia, sincere convictions as to the im- 
portance of our individual shibboleths, a 
shrinking from facing the forbidding task 
of rearranging organization and finance, 
most of all perhaps a distressing content- 
ment with things as they are, or as people 
think they are. Some Methodists hold that 
the task of implementing Methodist union 
must be completed before further adven- 
tures are undertaken. Others argue that a 
war is no time for such an enterprise, for- 
getting perhaps that our great missionary 
societies were founded in the Napoleonic 
wars and that Methodist Union was af- 
fectively set on foot during the first world 
war. With all its horror, war always spells 
opportunity as well as disaster. It destroys 
evil as well as good. It shakes down bar- 
riers to advance and destroys complacency. 
It is doing that for the churches in Eng- 
land. 

At any rate the passing of that resolution 
gave new hope to the friends of unity. 
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German Universities 
(Continued from page 11) 


stance of German morality and spirituality 
was in a state of dissolution. The precious 
inheritance of the classical period was 
wasted and the nation indulged on an in- 
creasing scale in a superficial luxury and 
in a presumptuous vanity. If one compares 
the profound thoughts and the riches of 
beauty generated at the beginning of the 
century with the cynical and frivolous spirit 
at its end this alteration seems almost un- 
believable, as if the nation had altered its 
character and nature. The Germans after 
the year 1870 were no longer the people of 
the thinkers and poets. The rapid devel- 
opment from poverty to wealth had bad 
effects on the German soul. The defeat of 
1918 was the final result of this process. 
The democracy could not stop it in spite 
of all the energies of many talented and 
industrious men. There seems to be a secret 
law ruling over the life of nations, causing 
rise and decline. Germany has several 
times in her history experienced periods of 
greatness followed by periods of decay, but 
never until the classical period had she risen 
to such heights, and never until the pres- 
ent day has she fallen to such depths. These 
two facts should, I think, be linked with 
each other. 

The last stage of the general spiritual 
decline was scepticism, not in a technical 
philosophical sense, but in the sense of a 
dwindling belief in the meaning of science 
and reason, in the value of spiritual 
achievements, in the connection between 


thought and life: a general uncertainty 
as to the ultimate goal of life and history. 
This increasing unbelief and uncertainty 
destroyed the very roots of science and 
learning; namely, cooperation in the vari- 
ous fields of academic life, the unity and 
universality of the universities with respect 
to their inner spirit. When the Nazis came 
to power the work of this inner destruction 
was already complete; the Nazis were the 
receivers of a bankrupt’s estate, no more. 
The new myth which they disseminated 
would never have found open ears if an 
empty space had not existed which now 
was filled with the message of a barbarous 
romanticism. The upper strata of German 
society, the graduated and graduating ac- 
ademically educated men, were unable to 
resist successfully because they themselves, 
although possessing many elements of 
knowledge, had lost their faith in knowl- 
edge, indeed every faith. A general scep- 
ticism, much worse and much more dan- 
gerous than any academic and theoretical 
scepticism can possibly be, had hollowed 
out the very centre of German spiritual 
life. A nation cannot live without belief 
in the mission she has in history; and 
science and learning cannot thrive in a na- 
tion which has lost this belief. This is the 
deepest cause of the downfall of the uni- 
versities. It is a tragic fate that one of the 
most spiritual of nations was defeated from 
within because of her lack of belief in the 
spirit, and that a pseudo-scientific form of 
superstition overpowered the institution 
dedicated to the conscientious work of 
genuine science: the German University. 
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Editorials 
(Continued from page 4) 


the part of the letter which has not ap- 
peared in American periodicals is the an- 
swer to the Christian Century. “If the 
reason for our present decision is indeed 
Jesus Christ, then that decision will mani- 
fest itself in our freedom from all false 
enthusiasm. . . . It will . . . also become 
clear to us that it cannot be our job to fight 
God’s battle against His enemies, since that 
battle has already been fought and won on 
the cross at Golgotha. And further, it will 
become clear to us that it is not up to us to 
defend or to extend the Kingdom of God 
by this war, since the Kingdom will come of 
itself in Jesus Christ, when His hour comes, 
without our assistance, political or other- 
wise. We shall not regard this war, there- 
fore, either as a crusade or as a war of 
religion. We shall spare ourselves the 
peculiar passions and the vain expectations 
and hopes which are wont to be bound up 
with such an undertaking; we may safely 
leave all such things to the modern Moham- 
med and his deceived hordes.” 

On the basis of this passage, Christianity 
and Crisis is correct in calling attention to 
the faulty analysis which the Christian Cen- 
tury has made. There is here a valid theo- 
logical distinction between a just and holy 
war. At the same time, this passage in- 
validates Bennet’s charge in Christianity 
and Crisis that “in the letter to the British 
the Christian reservations about the war 
have been dropped.” 

But the most distressing thing concern- 
ing all the comments in American journals 
is that the central issue has not really re- 
ceived attention. Barth writes that the 
necessity for resisting Hitler is the “resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ.” He questions the 
“primary and ultimate reasons” which the 
British have put forward for prosecuting 
the war, such as “Western Civilization, the 
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liberty of the individual, freedom of 
knowledge, the infinite value of human per- 
sonality, the brotherhood of man, social 
justice, etc.” Maintaining that these “have 
a very positive meaning for me also,” he 
nevertheless suggests that they are not dis- 
tinctly Christian, that they are “principles 
which might be those of a pious Hindu, 
Buddhist, or atheist and that . . . they do 
not touch at all on the peculiarly Christian 
truths on which the Church is founded.” 
The gulf must be made wider and the 
resistance to Hitler will only be firm when 
“we resist him, unequivocally in the name 
of Jesus Christ.” 

It is with the elaboration of this point 
which is merely quoted in the journals that 
Barth concerns himself in the major part of 
his letter. In his questions concerning the 
British approach to the problem, he once 
again raises the fundamental question of 
“Natural Law or Jesus Christ,” of whether 
responsible Christian decision rests ultimate- 
ly upon merely religious, ethical, and poli- 
tical considerations or whether our activity 
rests primarily and centrally on a Christ- 
ological orientation. 

Barth is very skeptical of the former ap- 
proach. He has witnessed the perversion of 
the concepts which belong to Western 
Civilization. While these concepts were 
esteemed precisely because of certain 
Christian pre-suppositions, the Nazis have 
cleverly distorted them and used them for 
their own ends. What is to prevent this? 
Further, he does not see how one who 
uses these concepts as the basis of action 
can finally escape either a half-hearted 
venture or political fanaticism. For Barth 
action can be resolute, and yet humble and 
sincere, only when done strictly on the basis 
of Jesus Christ. 

Whether or not one agrees with Barth, 
his letter must be understood and judged 
from theological grounds rather than from 
the political perspective. It raises a crucial 








problem with which all ministers and theo- 
logical students must eventually come to 
grips. 
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Macgregor vs. Niebuhr 


(Continued from page 32) 
of egotism. It is merely “un-integrated,” in 
an essential psychological and sociological 
state of dishabille, and confronted with an 
“imperfect world.” 

Thus the problem of redemption be- 
comes simply one of securing the proper 
reintegration of the human soul through 
the influx of the spirit of divine love, a 
spirit whose counsels are unequivocally 
those of perfection. 

The logic of Macgregor’s denial that 
human sin has a real potency of its own, 
on the theological side, is carried through, 
of course, in his appraisal of the sins of 
actual men and nations. Not only does he 
regard the distinction between peace and 
war as per se more significant than that be- 
tweer. the democratic and the Nazi social 
orders, but he claims at one point that “in 
the case of war an unbiased judgement be- 
comes virtually impossible, and the verdict 
is far too uncertain (underscoring ours) to 
justify recourse to—(war)” (p. 108). Or 
in other words, not only does he approach 
the present crisis with the preformed dogma 
that “war is the greatest of all evils,” but 
he finds that, after all, the cause of the de- 


mocratic society against the Nazi New 
Order is “uncertain” and hence recourse to 
war is doubly unjustified. In other words, 
Macgregor’s incapacity to comprehend 
imaginatively the full status of human sin 
(as this reviewer is convinced Niebuhr, on 
the contrary, does) causes him to feel that 
no significant distinction can be made be- 
tween the peace that now obtains in Eng- 
land for instance, and the New Order 
brands of “peace” which are currently be- 
ing enjoyed in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, Korea, 
and occupied China, to say nothing at all 
of Germany itself 

Macgregor, in short, exhibits the two 
typical poles of Christian pacifist thinking. 
On the theoretical side the notion of origin- 
al sin is absurd to him. On the practical 
side the full malignity of actual, existent 
human wickedness, in this case that of 
the Nazis, is incomprehensible. So he feels 
confident that the Nazis can be dealt with 
in terms of “non-retaliation,” and that Hit- 
ler must, after all, be essentially reachable 
by a genuine desire for “reconciliation and 
reconstruction.” 

It is because of this result that the pre- 
sent reviewer, though grateful to Dr. 
Macgregor for stating his position so magni- 
ficently and in such a good spirit, is forced 
to conclude that before the onslaught of 
angry history this Christian pacifism must 
ultimately fall — because, in the last 
analysis, reality and life are not like that. 
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Current Religious Literature 


Reviews of Various Significant Books 


Doctrinal Survey 


Christian Doctrine, by J. S. Whale. Macmillan, 
New Yor.k 1941. 197 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. Whale’s book reproduces lectures which 
were intended for students of all faculties at the 
University of Cambridge. Unlike most surveys of 
Christian doctrine, therefore, it is designed pri- 
marily for laymen. Even such excellent recent 
volumes as Nathaniel Micklem’s What is the 
Faith? and O. C. Quick’s Doctrines of the Creed 
bear the marks of the theological class room; con- 
sequently they present certain obstacles of length 
or technicality to the general reader. Of course no 
introduction to systematic theology could be en- 
tirely devoid of such obstacles; but- Dr. Whale’s 
book reduces them to a minimum. His style is 
concise and vivid; his argument is firmly grounded 
in the great sources of Christian thought, without 
being weighted down by erudite details; and he 
somehow manages to give a clearly outlined sum- 
mary of what is most essential to each doctrine, 
without creating the “text-book” feeling in the 
mind of the reader. 


None of these features should be taken as in- 
dicating that the book is superficial; pastors and 
theological teachers cannot afford to pass it on to 
others without studying it carefully themselves. 
To be sure, much of the ground covered is already 
perfectly familiar to anyone with a theological 
education; the author is more concerned to take 
stock of the present position of doctrinal theology 
than to press forward into new territory. But the 
stock-taking is carried out by means of positive 
statements of the central affirmations of the Chris- 
tian faith. Attention is focussed upon gains which 
need to be consolidated instead of upon unsettled 
disputes. Those who have had their fill of trying 
to come to grips with theological issues by 
watching contemporary “tendencies” will find Dr. 
Whale’s method refreshing; he realizes that one 
cannot measure the depth of a sounding merely 
by finding out which way the current is running. 


The book is free from extremism. The author’s 
attitude toward Protestant doctrinal traditions is 
receptive, but not slavish; wherever possible, he 
prefers common sense to paradox. On the other 
hand, his point of departure is solidly Scriptural; 
and where doctrinal formulation is brought short 
before mystery, he does not try to cut the Gordian 
knot. In two especially helpful chapters, he shows 
how Protestantism can press forward to more 
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adequate views of the church and the sacraments. 
Of the other chapters, on God, man, history, 
Christ and eternal life, one can say that they un- 
failingly cover the most essential points, joining 
scope with brevity. Of course there are places at 
which one is left dissatisfied; but these are largely 
due to necessary omissions. Among the most serious 
of these is the absence of any adequate treatment 
of problems of religious knowledge. 


DAVID E. ROBERTS 


Old Testament 


Introduction to the Old Testament, by Robert H. 
Pfeiffer. N. Y., Harpers, 1941. 917 pp. $4.00. 


This Introduction by Dr. Pfeiffer, who is Lec- 
turer on Semitic Languages and Curator of the 
Semitic Museum in Harvard University, gives us 
once more a large, comprehensive treatment such 
as the standard volume by S. R. Driver gave at 
the turn of the century. It is detailed and tech- 
nical, but well written and easily understood. 

After three chapters on the religious, literary, 
historical, and critical interest of the Old Testa- 
ment (pp. 1-49), one on the history of the canon 
(pp. 50-70), and one on the text and versions of 
the Old Testament (pp. 71-126) the individual 
books are dealt with in detail, beginning with the 
Pentateuch which receives a full treatment (pp. 
129-289) with a separate chapter on Pfeiffer’s own 
special—as yet highly debatable—Edomite docu- 
ment ‘S’” ($2) in the Book of Genesis, which for 
him takes the place of J. and E. Then each book 
is taken up in detail, its contents are analyzed 
minutely, questions of composition, date and 
authorship are discussed, and the meaning and the 
significance of the book are given. 

The more recent developments in the study of 
the Old Testament are registered, sometimes 
adopted and sometimes rejected. It is at this point 
where the reader who is eager to be informed on 
the newer results of the literary criticism especially 
will feel a lack, for Dr. Pfeiffer simply states 
categorically that certain verses or groups of 
verses are not genuine without giving any reasons 
or any reference to discussions where one might 
find them. Thus the reader will ask, for instance, 
“Why are the three visions of Amos in 7:7f., 
8:1-3; 9:1-4 assigned to supplements? These have 
been regarded as very important for the under-. 
standing of Amos by critical students. What are 




















New Fall Publications —1941 





@ A New Heaven and 
a New Eearth 
By EDWIN LEWIS 


This study of the Christian conception of 
Heaven as the criterion or pattern for a new and 
better earth is a crystal-clear statement of “thaat 
fundamental ideal by which alone the social gospel 
may hope to live.” Dr. Lewis considers with deep 
earnestness that new form of human brotherhood 
which Christianity seeks—what this is; what just- 
ifies it; what threatens it today; and what pro- 
mises its eventual realization. $2 


@ New Gateways to 
Creative Living 
By HORNELL HART 


This book discovers to perplexed humanity a 
scientific operational technique for using all the 
creative energies of the inner world, so that joyous 
achievement may be possible even in a troubled 
and troubling outer world. Examining the materials 
available for life-modeling and world-building, Dr. 
Hart leads the reader step by step through fascin- 
ating experiments which disclose the practicable 
methods for turning “despair into courage, futile 
puttering and inept crudeness into skill” for 
creative living. $1.75 


@ The Revolution in 
Christian Missions 
By ROY L. SMITH 


This is a realistic but hopeful diagnosis of the 
critical condition and situation of modern mis- 
sions. Of real import to every Christian who re- 
cognizes that the world’s most desperate need to- 
day is Christ, the book makes a forthright analysis 
of the perils as well as the opportunities which 
confront missions at present, recognizes the chandeg 
world in which the missionary enterprise must be 
carried on, and suggests a modernistic strategy for 
the enlargement of the Kingdom. $1.75 


@ The Ethical Ideals of 


Jesus "in a Changing World" 
By G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


How can Jesus’ teaching on human brotherhood 
redirect the surging forces of our age of transition? 
To a consideration of this problem Bishop Oxnam 
brings a vast store of knowledge and wisdom, ac- 
cumulated by wide experience in the study of so- 
cial, industrial, and international questions. Clear, 
incisive, invigorating is his thought on the applic- 
ability of the religion of Fesus to the highly com- 
plex order of present-day society. $1 





Two Other Significant New Books Are Announced on the Back Cover 





SIX OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF 1940-41 as selected with others by 
the Religious Books Section of the American Library Association 


E. E, AUBREY: Man's Search 
for Himself 


“This forthright challenge to current skepticism about 
man’s worth, individually and socially, shows as in- 
teresting and fruitful ‘a cross- breeding of social 
psychologoy, philosophy, and theology as has been 
produced in recent years.”—Christendom, 7S 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN: Religion 
Yesterday and Today 


“Marked by charm of style, penetration of insight, 
and wealth of quotation and illustration .. . an in- 
formative sketch of the Protestant scene in aor 
since 1880 or 1890.”—Review of Religion. $1.7 


RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS: 
A Person-Minded Ministry 


“Fresh and dynamic. Its usefulness is not limited to 
clergymen but extends to all who desire to im- 
prove their skills in dealing with other persons.’ 
Religious Book Club Bulletin. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD: The World's 


Need of Christ 


“In these pages are combined deep religious sen- 
sitive, expertness of sociological research, and broad 
acquaintance with theological opinion. ”__New Christ- 
ianity.—“This testimony commands the attention of 
laymen and clergy.’’—Social Progress. $2 


GEORGIA HARKNESS: The Faith 
by Which the Church Lives 


“An olitline for the basic convictions of the Chris- 
tian Church.”—Religious Education. “Full of Chris- 
tian judgments . . . particularly significant for the 
times.”—The Chronicle. $1.50 


ROLLO MAY: The Springs of 
Creative Living 


“With competent knowledge it brings the construc- 
tive help of modern psychology into the sphere of 
religion. ... hilosophi cal, psychological, and theo- 
logical background.”—The Advance. $2 


ABINGDON-COKESB URY 


At Your Own Bookstore 
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the reasons for denying them to him now. This 
is just one example of many where the reader is 
left in wondering perplexity, for Dr. Pfeiffer is 
often inclined to be unduly skeptical. 

Even so the book is very valuable. It is scholarly, 
clear and comprehensive, and it will doubtless be 
used with profit by the serious student. 

JULIUS A. BEWER 


Adult Education 


The Church’s Opportunity in Adult Education, by 
Edward P. Westphal, Westminster Press, 1941. 
209 pp. $1.25. 


Ministers and other leaders responsible for the 
planning of the total program of the church will 
find here an excellent guide in a very vital area. 
The book is listed as a text in one of the Adult 
Division courses in the Standard Leadership Train- 
ing Curriculum, but its usefulness will extend far 
beyond those enrolled in such training courses. It 
is to be recommended for its clear presentation of 
sound principles and for its definite suggestions 
as to procedure growing out of those principles. 

Dr. Westphal makes vivid the significance of the 
recent emphasis on adult education and its chal- 
lenge to the church. His interpretation of adult 
education is of such breadth as to deal with the 
very basis of growth in vital religion. He presents 
the fundamental conditions for religious growth 
and moves on to plans for a balanced church pro- 
gram with these conditions in mind. Practical sug- 
gestions as to the planning and organization of 
adult work are well illustrated and have obviously 
grown out of much firsthand contact with the 
field. 

Here is theory brought to the service of practice 
and a pioneering challenge put in concrete terms. 


FRANK W. HERRIOTT 


Poetry and Theology 


The Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry. By A. N. 
Wilder. Harper & Brothers, 1940. 


“The poets,” Dr. Wilder reminds us, “are apt 
to be the first to register the profound tides that 
move society and culture.” (p. 3). In thus setting 
up a case for the modern poet, he has stated his 
own case because the book is designed to evaluate 
in terms of traditional Christianity a body of 
poetry that is as diverse as the life from which it 
springs, and to make its registration of our age 
accessible to us. This task is a difficult one since 
most of us possess one or the other of the qualifica- 
tions necessary, but rarely do we posses both the 
competent, sympathetic approach to the poetry 
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and a Christian critical attitude. Dr. Wilder is well 
qualified from both points of view. 

Though the chief characteristic of the modern 
verse is its harsh destructive criticism of our time, 
Dr. Wilder is concerned to get behind this to the 
gropings after faith of the man of today. After 
dealing with the relations between the modernist 
and the traditionalist and discussing the factors 
making for negation, he turns to the positive 
aspects of the subject in hand. “Only those for 
whom the waste land of the world is without tears 
and imprecations are truly unbelievers.” (p. 205). 
This provides something of a key to the element 
of ethical concern in the nihilism of Robinson 
Jeffers, to the ethical motives of the revolutionary 
poets, as well as to T. S. Eliot’s arrival in the fold 
of the Anglo-Catholic church. The norm of the 
Criticism is the autonomous, responsible person- 
ality of the Reformation. 

D. H. 


Faith and Democracy 


Now We Must Choose, by Henry N. Wieman. 
Macmillan, 1941, pp. 245. $2.00 


This book should be read by serious students of 
Christian thought, for here is the expression of 
the liberal and so-called humanist tradition in the 
contemporary church. Dr. Wieman finds the weak- 
ness of democracy in its failure to erect and 
nurture a unifying faith. He feels that something 
more than the expression of individuality is needed 
and he holds that “something” to be a great tradi- 
tion. But alas, this is lacking in 20th Century 
mechanical America. This lack is ascribed to the 
failure of our economic structure to which the 
great American tradition of the past was linked. 
Now any attempt to alter the economic structure 
is regarded as an effort to sabotage democracy. 
Consequently, there must be a new understanding 
of the basis of democracy beyond anything that 
this country has previously known. A common 
devotion must develop that is deep enough to 
forestall the rise of a dictator. 

The immediate need is some means whereby 
the healthy conflicting forces in this democracy 
may be mediated. There needs to be some party 
that interacts between and above the conflicting 
parties; something more than the rights and privi- 
leges of the individual which Wieman calls the 
lower level of democracy. What is needed is the 
higher level of democracy, which is the “qualitative 
meaning.” At this level events are selected and 
ordered to the end of developing forms of intuition 
in individuals that will enable them to comprehend 
all the shades of emotional and sense experiences. 
In other words, meaningfulness. 

This faith for a democracy “must be commit- 
ment to a reality which tolerates and even pro- 
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motes differences and conflicts of interest between 
individuals and groups. But ultimately, and... . 
supremely important . . . the people should be 
one.” To the end of establishing this faith the 
people will recognize The Creative God. This God 
is a process of endless creation of man seeking the 
meaning of life in democracy. “Men who seek 
this deepest freedom of the soul must act to shape 
the faith.” 


Many of Professor Wieman’s descriptions of the 
current sad state of democracy in this country and 
the world are revealing and powerful. The faith 
which he exhibits in the possibilities of mankind 
is invigorating, but somehow the book fails to 
dispell the conviction on the part of so many that 
man is tired almost to death of seeking after gods 
made with his own hands. The title of a conclud- 
ing section of the book, “Faith in the Faith,” 
somehow gives the key to the failure of a “so- 
ciological god” to satisfy man. After man has 
created the faith he must say, “Go to now and 
have faith in this faith.” A tradition, a god, must 
be more essentially a part of man than this if the 
god is to have power. It would seem that this is 
another fruitless attempt to seek after religion and 
a faith for this generation of wandering and home- 
less men. The faith and God of the future has 
not yet been seen; we are still clutching at the hem 
of his garment. 

RLS 


The Church and Reconstruction 


The Church and the New Order. By William Pa- 
ton. Macmillan, 1941, pp. 188. $1.50. 


William Paton, who is Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, has written a book 
the keen realism and blunt practicality of which 
should place it high among the best attempts which 
have been made to date at facing the real prob- 
abilities and possibilities of post-war history. No 
simple perfectionist, nor even one to whom the 
contradictory vitalities of sin and love in the 
human soul are but a new discovery, Paton works 
out his analyses and his plans for the future 
against a conception of life and history which one 
cannot but become convinced is profoundly Chris- 
tian. We need not deceive ourselves into believing 
that the Church’s life depends ultimately upon the 
victory of our side in this war. “History. .. reminds 
us that the life of the divine community does not 
depend upon worldly success, and may even be 
most nobly and powerfully revealed in pain, ad- 
versity, tragedy and failure.” Nevertheless, the 
author writes with the conviction that “much does 
depend upon victory in this war,’ and he frankly 
admits impatience with “those who minimize the 
ruin and disaster to all the nobler plans and aspira- 


tions of mankind which would attend a victory for 
the Axis powers.” He sums up this crucial con- 
clusion thus: “I believe, therefore, in the justice 
of our cause, and I do not hesitate to pray that 
if it be His blessed and holy will God will give 
that cause success.” 


The book proceeds along clear outlines: first 
there is a discussion of why peace aims should even 
be considered at this stage of the war. The author, 
from the point-of-view of a Briton, cites the neces- 
sity of assuring two groups of peoples of the mean- 
ingfulness of the fight against the Nazis; how it 
means, as against their temporary suffering under 
the blockade, ultimate freedom for the conquered 
peoples of the continent, and how it means a 
genuine chance to contribute toward the recon- 
struction of the world to the isolationist-wary 
United States. Then, from the point of view of a 
believer in the truth of the cross, the author gives 
his opinion as to how Christian principles force 
such discussion; first, because “the main part of 
the duty of Christian men in the performance of 
their discipleship is worked out within the texture 
and through the manifold relationships of or- 
dinary life, and second, because, being a society 
whose “constituting power lies not in the common 
consent of its members but in is divine act,” the 
church is “intended by its Master to be an earnest 
within the temporal world order of the life of the 
Kingdom of God.” 


With both his historical and supra-historical 
reasons for fighting and planning for victory given 
Paton enters upon the main body of his discussion. 
First, there is an analysis of the political, socio- 
economic and moral-religious sources of the chaos 
in which we find ourselves. Secondly, there is a 
brief presentation of the guiding principles which 
must be followed by a Christian believer, chief 
among which is the simple conviction that “there 
is nothing that will effectively check, limit and de- 
centralize power except (ultimately) a sense of 
what is right,” this sense hanging upon belief in 
“the control of transcendental moral- values.” 
Thirdly, Paton outlines three concrete steps which 
can be taken given the minimal opportunity of a 
democratic victory. Fourthly he presents the key- 
stone idea of his practical program, namely that 
the future of democracy lies precariously in the 
none-too-safe hands of the United States and 
Britain, but nonetheless only in those hands. And 
a fifth chapter deals with four main problems, 
those of the colonies, India, the Jews, and religious 
freedom. 


The final three chapters are given to a brilliant 
presentation of what the author feels is uniquely 
the Church’s responsibility in the carrying out of 
this post-war program. His central emphasis, Paton 
says, has been “not upon democracy but upon the 
limitation of the autonomy of the State, and upon 
the distribution of power so that power becomes 
more responsible.” This is because, while society 
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A brave and invigorating philosophy of life :a bold and ringing 
answer to the challenge of totalitarianism 


A Creed for Free Men 
A Study of Loyalties 
by William Adams Brown 


How can men and women in these troubled times achieve security, maintain courage 
and inner peace and keep hope alive? A noted writer and teacher here answers questions 


that concern us all today. 


Christian 
Realism 
by John C. Bennett 


Christianity as a social religion that touches life at 
every point, a religion that can, in practical appli- 
cation, rebuild society, is the subject of this book. 
Phd combines religious vision with ,hard-headed 
ecognition of contemporary fact.’”’— Religious 
Book Club Bulletin. $2.00 


$2.50 


The Strong 


Name 


by James S. Stewart 


“Deals directly, honestly, and helpfully 
with the basic problems of religion. ...A 
book that makes for courage, loyalty ‘and 
faith.” — Christendom. $2.00 


Faith and Nurture 
by H. Shelton Smith 


This book marks a revolutionary step in religious education, calling for a thorough and 


critical examination of present meth 
vance. A Religious Book Club Selection. 


'Newtopia 
The World We Want 
by P. W. Wilson 


“To turn from listening to the radio and 
scanning the pages of the daily press to the 
pages of this book is like awakening from a 
nightmare to take a refreshing bath of 
sanity.’’— Henry Sloane Coffin. $2.00 


ods, and indicating the lines of constructive ad- 


$2.00 


The Nature of the 
Early Church 


by Ernest F. Scott 


“A book of authoritative scholarship in 
the field of Christian origins and at the 
same time of direct bearing on the Chris- 
tian movement of today.’’— Religious 
Book Club Bulletin. A Religious Book yoy nd 
Selection. $2. 


The Christian Interpretation of Sex 
by Otto A. Piper 


“What a satisfaction it is to read a book, scholarly, open muindes, frank, which gives a 


true picture of the Christian attitude toward sex. 


. Piper’s book must be re- 


garded with profound respect and will be read with ‘eens interest.’"°— New York 


Herald Tribune. 


at all bookstores 


$2.00 
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needs the bulwark of power, power is dangerous. 
While a constitution can insure that power is dis- 
tributed (which is the main case for a true de- 
mocracy), “ ... we are left with the truth that 
no mechanism can produce moral power.” There 
arises thus the absolutely basic task of producing 
guardians for this machinery who will be charac- 
terized by both humility and the will to righteous- 
ness. This is the task of the Church, though not 
of the Church regarded as a human association 
but, rather, of the Church as the Body of Christ; 
“His body, expression, vehicle, instrument—not 
deserving to be called such by its achievement but 
made so by His forgiving grace.” 

Paton therefore concludes that the Church pre- 
senting Christ to men’s consciences and inner 
spirits, converting men to belief in the God of 
Christ, is performing its unique task in the re- 
building of the post-war world. He closes with de- 
velopment of the meaning, in the light of the 
Gospel, of the crucial topics of human worth and 
freedom, law and understanding, and forgiveness 
and power. 

For those who have been waiting for a brief 
yet complete discussion of the Church’s precise 
responsibility in the making of the coming peace, 
this book is strongly recommended. 

R. G. 


Books Received 


Man’s Vision of God. Charles Hartshorne. Willett, 
Clark and Company, 1941, pp. xxi 360. $3.00. 


“The purpose of this book is to show that and 
how the question, Is there a supreme, or in any 
sense perfect, being, a God? can be answered by 
secular or philosophical reason operating accord- 
ing to strict canons of procedure.” Professor Hart- 
shorne concludes that it is possible to support the 
idea of God with secular reason if God is con- 
sidered something different from what the the- 
ologians have made him. His theism is a revision 
of orthodox theism in the light of positivist 
thought, but it goes beyond the thought of con- 
temporary positivists such as Dewey. 


Contemporary Religious Thought: An Anthology. 
Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1941, pp. 423. $3.50. 


This anthology includes sixty articles on the 
major problems of contempory religion from the 
writings of the religious giants of the day. The 
writers are judiciously chosen to represent the 
major thought trends of the day, all the way from 
Henry Nelson Wieman to Karl Barth. The result 
is a very practicable source for samplings of 
characteristic views on every major problem of 
religion. Includes a helpful list of biographical 
and bibliographical material on each thinker. 


The Religious Function of Imagination. Richard 
Kroner. Yale University Press, 1941, pp. 70. 
$1.00. 

“An attempt to show that religion is better able 
than philosophy or science to penetrate to ultimate 
truth and reality; that imagination is superior to 
thought with regard to the deepest questions of 
human life and existence; and that the deepest 
questions that can ever be raised are those con- 
cerning man and God, and not those concerning 
things and processes in nature.” By the distin- 
guished German theologian who is now Professor 
of Philosophy at McGill University and Visiting 
Lecturer at the Union Theological Seminary. (To 
Be Reviewed). 


The Growth of the Christian Church. Robert Hast- 
ings Nichols. Westminister Press, 1941, pp. 380, 
$2.00. 

This standard textbook has been thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date. It is for use in 
colleges, theological seminaries, adult classes in 
churches, and by students of high school age. The 
unusually clear and simple language of this treat- 
ment places the material, as interpreted and 
selected by a great scholar, within easy reach of 
any who desire either a capable introduction or 
a quick summary of the history of the church. 


A Catholic Dictionary, Edited by Donald Attwater. 

Macmillan, 1941. pp. 576. $1.98. 

This is a reprint edition previously issued under 
another title. Its contents should prove a mine of 
knowledge for teacher or interested pastor. The 
use of such a volume would do much to correct 
the prevailing ignorance of Protestants with re- 
gard to details of Catholic faith and practice. 


An Introduction to the History of Early New Eng- 
lund Methodism by G. C. Baker, Jr. Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. pp. 145. $2.50. 

Valuable to scholar and student, this short 
volume consists of a long introductory essay and 
an amazingly complete annotated bibliography. 
The period covered in the book, 1789-1839, is one 
little remembered when one speaks of the Method- 
ist church and this work by Dr. Baker should 
serve as a spring board for further and more com- 
plete studies. 
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Recipe for Reading 


In addition to the books reviewed and advertised in this issue 
THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BOOK SERVICE 
calls your attention to the following: 








Whale, J. S. CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE $2.00 
Dr. Whale discusses: The Living God, The Kingdom of God and Death, and the 


Age to Come. 
THE BIBLE FOR TODAY, the authorized version illustrated with 





























modern woodcuts $5.00 
Fosdick, gos, Emerson LIVING UNDER TENSION $1.50 
w book of Dr. Fosdick's sermons. 
CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS THOUGHT $3.50 
Selections from sixty contemporary religious thinkers. 
Brown, William Adams A CREED FOR FREE MEN $2.50 
A working philosophy for life today. 
Paton, William THE CHURCH AND THE NEW ORDER _ $1.50 
An enlightened and practical program for Christian action in a. critical future. 
Heard, Gerald MAN THE MASTER $2.50 
omemea Margaret WHERE STANDS A WINGED SENTRY $2.00 
personal record of "living through history." 
Chase, shay Ellen WINDSWEPT $2.75 
A novel of New England, in beautiful prose. 
Bonnell, John Sutherland BRITONS UNDER FIRE $2.00 
Tha record of a recent trip to England. 
Lang MUSIC IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION $5.00 
TREASURY OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN $5.00 








BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE SEMINARY — $2.25 
A lovely book of photographs (I1x!5'') which every Union student 
and alumnus should have on his library table. 





FOR GIFTS --- give BOOKS -- - Bibles, prayer books, poetry, biography, 
reference books, art books, Books have personality po permanence 
not contained in other gifts. 





CHRISTMAS cards, folders, plays, books, are on display. Come in! 





You may find a book SECONDHAND which you have been wanting. 


There .is a recent purchase—the library of an alumnus. 





WE CARRY TYPWRITERS, RADIOS, PENS, ROBINSON REMINDERS. 
Ask about our discounts. 








UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BOOK SERVICE 
3041 Broadway, New York 
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Iwo Significant New Books 


@ The Christian 
Criticism of Life 
By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


This book saves the golden word—Humanism— 
from non-theistic interpretation. It offers a bril- 
liant synthesis of humanistic thought and Christian 
theism. Tracing the tale of the humanists, the 
author examines the cultural impulses of man’s 
past, reveals the true import of humanism, and ap- 
praises both trends of the present and expectations 
for the future. 


THE CHAPTERS 


TYPES OF HUMANISM 

THE HUMANISM OF GREECE 

THE HUMANISM OF ROME 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

THE RENAISSANCE 

THE PROTESTANT REVOLT 

THE MODERN WORLD 

HUMANISM AND SCIENCE 

HUMANISM AND THE MACHINE AGE 
HUMANISM AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

THE THREE LEVELS 

THE SUBHUMAN 

THE HUMAN 

NON-THEISTIC HUMANISM 

THE THIRD LEVEL 

THEISTIC HUMANISM 

CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 

EVANGELICAL HUMANISM 
HUMANISM AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
THE BELOVED COMMUNITY 
HUMANISM AND IMMORTALITY 

THE HUMANISM OF IRVING BABBITT 
THE HUMANISM OF PAUL ELMER MORE 


EVANGELICAL HUMANISM AND THE 
CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


With a large catholicity this book gives a hearing 
to the multitudinous voices of human thought. 
And for the Christian criticism of life it claims no 
small or provincial place, viewing it as the business 
of the Christian “to keep the soul of the world 
alive . . . to fight for the civilized mind.” 


A RELIGIOUS BOOK 


CLUB SELECTION $2.50 


@ Contemporary 
Religious Thought 
Edited by THOMAS KEPLER 


This collection comprises sixty classic selections 
from a varied group of religious philosophers—and 
a few theologians—who have expressed with excel- 
lence the modern religious temper. The chapters 
and articles are gathered together without aca 
demic or personal bias, with the purpose of spur- 
ring the student to read intelligently and widely 
from the master-thinkers on religion, that he may 
make independent decsion concerning what he 
mty believe rather than have ecclesiastical inter- 
preters tell him what he must believe. 


PART I—THE NATURE OF RELIGION 
Fosdick’s “What Is Religion?”’, Wieman’s “The Na- 
ture of Religion,’”’ Dewey’s “Religion Versus the Re. 
ligious,”’ Tilligh’s ‘‘Natural and Revealed Religion,” and 
articles by D. Miall Edwards, Arthur E, Holt, Edwin E, 
Aubrey, Reinhold Niebuhr, Margaret P. Montague, and 


Friedrich Heiler. 
PART II—THE FINDINGS OF RELIGIOUS 
TRUTH 


Niebuhr’s “The Religious Situation,” Durant’s “An 
Aaa al, of Doubt,” .Lippmann’s “The Problem of Un- 
lief,’ Bewer’s “The Authority of the Old Testament,” 
Barth’s “The Strange New 
articles by S. J. Andre Bremond, Henry N. 
Rudolf Otto, Lynn Harold Hought, T. S. 


PART III—THE IDEA OF GOD 

A. Eustace Haydon’s “The Passing’ of the Gods of 
Old,’”’ Kirtley F. Mather’s “The Search for God in a 
Scientific World,” Ernest Fremont Tittle’s ‘‘God in His- 
tory,” and articles by hog 4 Sloane Coffin, Edward 
Scribner Ames, Rufus, Jones, Henry N. Wieman, 
Brown Landone, ote Bg C. Morrison. 


PART IV—THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 
Hayron’s “The Nature of Evil,” Harry F. Ward’s 

“How Can Modern Man Be Religious?’’, Max C, Otto’s 

“Cosmic and Ethical Atheism,” and articles by John 

Laird, William James, Edgar She ield Brightman, J. W. 

rs James McBride Dabbs, Eugene Lyman, Neville 
. ot. 


Wieman, 
Kepler. 


PART V—THE MEANING OF WORSHIP 
Calhoun’s “Worship and the Roots of Living,” Me 
land’s “At Home in the Universe,’’ Wieman’s “Private 
Worship,” Brightman’s “Crative Worship,” and articles 
by Clarence Seidenspinner, James H. Leuba, Willard L. 
ry Evelyn Underhill, von Odgen Vogt, Douglass 
. Steeere, 


PART VI—IMMORTALITY 
Potter’s ‘The Problem of Immortality,” Leuba’s 
“Religion Beliefs of American Scientists,” Arthur J. 
Brees “Immortality of the Spirit,’’ and articles by 
B. H. Streeter, E. G. Homrighausen, Neibuhr, Jose Or- 
jc Bay y Gasset, William James, Francis J. McConnell, 
A. Compton. 
$3.50 
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Nashville 


Complete Fall Catalogue Available on Request 
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